CORRIGAN’S *S CASE. 


| 

A STORM OF INDIGNANT PROTEST FROM i 
CATHOLICS. | 
| 

| 

| 


«NO POLITICS FROM ROME.” 


OD MEETINGS OF TIE ST. STE- 
PHENS PARISIMNOQNERS—-A GREAT 
MEETING AT COOPER UNION—RESO- | 
BUTIONS SUPPORTING PATHER Mec- | 
GLYNN AND CUTTING OFF CONTRI- | 
RUTIONS PASSED AT ROTH MERT- 
‘{NGS-EMPLATIC PROTESTS AGAINST 
ECCLESIASTICAL CONTROSL UN AMER- 
JCAN POLITICS—BSRUTALITY OF DR. 
MeGLYNNS SUCCESSOR. 

_ Never before in the history of New York | 
was there such excitement among our 
Catholic fellow citizens as has prevailed 
during the past week. On Saturday Rev. 
Arthur Donnelly suddenly took possession 
of St. Stepher’s church, having been 
designated by Archbishop Corrigan as the 
successor to Dr. McGdvnn, suspended on 
account of his participution in the work- 
-jngmen’s campaign last fall, Dr. Donnelly, 
who appears to be the only priest that | 
rould be found in New York willing to | 
‘thrust himself on so reluciant a congre- ; 
- gation, is a brother ef an es-treasurer of | 
Tammany hall and himself intimate with | 
the leaders of that organization. The | 
most imiense excitement among the parish- 
ioners followed Dis atiengt to take pos- | 
session. Av impromptu mass meeting ; 
of the members was heid in the basement | 

of the church on Saturday evening to pro- 
test. against the removal of Dr. MeGlynn. 

This was but the first of a series of mani- 

-festations of sympathy with the beloved 

priest of the aa and of indignation 

against the panne clique chronicled below: 


{ 
H 
' 
now DONNELLY TooK POSSESSION. | 


“EXCITED 


“— er 


. Why the Girls Strack, aud the Pricsts Get | 
Re Dinner, and the Church was Without 
Bleat. and the X\ew Paster bad te Shave 
Himself in che kitchen. 

Althouczh the daily press have published 
many columns relating to the superseding of | 
Dr. Metzivun by Rev. Arthur Donnelly of St. 
Michael’s church and Archbishop Corrigan’s 
vouncil on Saturday last, the full story has | 
not been told, ulthough tke servants of the | 
rectory have made no secret of the brutality | 
of Father Donnelly’s action, und the facts 


_+ have been passing from mouth to mouth | 


among the Pare won exciting the utmost ; 

indignation. he truth. however, ought to be | 
publiciy known, as it illustrates what THe | 
__ StaxpaRp has_ previousiy said— ths “t owing : 


* the man seems to Hi been omitted in ie 
vindictive persecution to which Dr. MeGlynn . 
has been subjected. The priest chosen by | 
Archbishop Corrigan to take the place of the | 
beloved pastor of St. Stephen’s seems to have 
been selected. forthe coarse brutality of his 
character, and his conduct wonld seem to 
fave heen prempted hy the desire to heap ! 
indignities upon the priest and provoke the ; 
ple of St. Stephen's us much as possible, 
Ga Saturday ‘inerning just. while Dr. Me- 
Glyun was absent from the rectory, having | 
had no notice that his suecesser had been : 
appointed, a eab drove up to the rectory door 
and a stout priest. bearing a earpet bag, | 
alighted. The door was opened by Mar- | 
garet Cregan, whe bright housemuid, 
whuse courtesy and tact the reporters 
of the New York press have learned | 
so much to admire in their frequent 
visits 10 the rectory. Her story is that she 
showed the Visiter into the parlor, and on his | 
inquiry as to whether Dr. Curran (the princi- 
pal assistant of Dr. McGlyan) was in, request- 
edhis name. This he refused to cive, telling 
the girl that; she would Jearn if soon enough; 
and marching out to the hall. he attempted to 
make an entrance into Dr. SMleGlyun’s private 
room. “fF itis room during Dr. MeGlynn's | 
twenty years’ oceupancy of the rectory had 
been kepi. unjocked; but the cirlsof the house, 
bearing the reports that some one would soon 
eome to supersede the dector. bud in his ab- 
sence fastened it on the inside with some string, 
making their exit: through the stiding glass 
doors which open into the middie parlor. The 
pirl told him that this was Dr. MeGlynu’s 
private rootn, and asked him to take a seat. in 
the parlor until she should call Dr. Curran; 
but without heeding her requests the strange | 
priest commenced knocking hard on the glass 
doors. Gnecf the younger curates, hearing 

the noise, came in, and the strange priest, | 
rivine his name as Father Donnelly, stated | 
that he had been appointed rector of St | 
Stephen's and had come to take possession. 
He then launched out with a Urade of abuse 
against Dr. McGlynn. This the young priest, 
shocked with the vulgarity, usked to be ex- 
eused from hearing, «s Dr. MeGlvnn was his 
personal friend, and turned away. 

Finding that there was nobody in Dr. Me- 
Glynn's rocm, the uarehbishop’s appointee, 
whom now nobudy dared to resist, went 
round to the hall decor and managed to push 
it open a littic and remuve the string, thus 
effecting ap entriunce. 

Dr. Curran by this time had come in from 
the church, where he had been saying Muss, 
and wasinformned by Father Donnelly of his 
authority, and told by him that he (Father | 
Donnelly jy would take Dr. Metslynn's rooia for | 
bisown. Dr. Curran pointed out the faet, as | 
evidenced by the papers and clothing Iving 
around, that Dr. Metslvan had not vacated | 
the room, and had had no netivce that he was 
about to be dispossessed, and offered to give 
Father Donnelly his own rocn: until Dr. Me- 
Glyuu could reniove his cifects. 

But this had ve ‘eifect: the boor insisted 
that he should take Dr. MeGlynn’s room imme- 
diately. He began anakiaz a tour of the 
house, and cominy into the dining-rocm in- | 
sisted upon goiug into the kitchen. Dr. Car- 
gan told hum that he himself had been in the | 
bouse for twelve years without ever having 
been iu the kite shen, aad that he must ask 
Margaret. The girl having become thoroughly 
indignant, refused to show Father Bonueliy 
into the kitchen, telling him it wes not io 
feadiness te be seen. But nothing daunted, 
Archbishop Corrigan’s councilor weat in him- 
eelf,and commenced making inquiries of the 
ook what Wings had been bought und how 
ghey vere paid for, and explaiuins for the ser- 
Vents’ cdification bow he proposed to run the 
bouse, declaring that he would not pay uny of 
the old bills. 

After inspecting the place from garret to 
_ Sellar in the same characteristic fashion, the 
ew paster of St. Stephen's went out, telling 
the servants that he would goand arrange for 
Nbr: iMging pis | things, and would be back shortly 
apap bis abode as their master. 
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a ee to trv and find Dr. McGlynn, who returned 
to the rectory in Father Donnelly’s absence, 
and went up stairs to consult Dr. Curran. 

While Dr. McGlynn was thus engaged 
Father Donnelly returned again. The door 
was opened for him by Margaret Cregan, who 
told him that Dr. McGlynn was now in, and 
Was just then upstairs with Dr. Curran. She 
opened the parlor door and requested him to 
take a seat for a moment until she could run 
upstairs and call Dr. MeGlynn. 

Instead of doing that, the new pastor 
walked straight for Dr. MeGlynn’s room. 
The girl remonstrated, and tried to bar the 
way, telling him that Dr. MeGlynn had just 
come in, and that 
private room, where all his books and papers 
were lying around, uatil she could call Dr. 
MeGlynn. 

But Father Donnelly pushed by the girl, 
telling her that, Dr. MeGlynn had no authori- 
ty there, and that this was his rocm, not Dr. 
Metslynn’s, and rushing in, sprawled himself 
in a chair inthe middle of Dr. McGlynn’s open 
letters and papers. 

The girl was dumbfounded by such conduct, 

and steod fora moment aghast; for, as she 
| Phrases it, “He looked to ma, sprawled there, 
like the very old divil himself,” an opinion 
Which those who have seen Father Donnelly’s 
forbidding face, will appreciate. Recovering 
herself, the girl again implored Father Don- 
nelly to leave the room and tuke a scat 
in ihe parlor until she could go and call 


| Dr. McGlynn. Finding that she could not 


move him, she went. upstairs and informed Dr. 
McGlynn and Dr. Curran that Father Don- 
nelly was below in the bedroom. Dr. 
McGlynn told her to go down stairs, to give 
Father Donnelly his coinpliments and to ask 
him to take a seat in the parlor and he would 
come down immediately and see him. 

The girl went down with the message and 
gave it to Father Donnelly, but he still refused, 
telling her that this was his room and that ii 


' Dr. McGlynn wanted him to go out of it he 


must come down himself and ask him. The 
girl repeated the message three times, but to 
no effect, aud then went up stairs and in- 
formed Dr. McGlynn, who was still in Dr. 
| Curran’s room, that Father Donnelly would 
not budge. 

Mr. Smith, the secsantant of the parish, 
who was in the rectory, was then called and 
sent down stairs with a message to Father 
but with no more effect. The 
euly response he could get to his 
repeated requests was that if Dr. 
MeGivnon wanted him to leave 
room, he would have to send 
in Writing or come downstairs and ask him 
: personally. Mr. Smith went upstairs again 
and Dr. MeGlynn wrote w ncte to Father 
Donnelly stating to him that he had had no 
notice of his coming, and that the room he 


; was now in was his (Dr. MeGlyno’s) private 


room, and was filled with bis papers and ef- 
fects, and requesting Father Donnelly to va- 


; eate it until such time as be could remove his 
; property from it. 


it down stairs and read the 
letter to Father Dounelly, who was still mak- 
ing himself at home among Dr. MecGlynn’s 
pupers. This having no eifect, he read it 
again, and finally losing patience, he yelled it 
at him forthe third time. But still the new 
' priest of St. Stephen’s stolidly refused to 
; move. 

Utterly disconcerted by such boorishness on 
the part of his successor. Dr. McGlynn gave 
upthe. atrenipt, 
! ing that Father Donnelly would not leave, Iet 
her preparations for dinner take care 
themselves, and, marching into the room with 
Father Donnelly. took up uw position where 
she could watch bim. 

It was now the turn af Archbishop Corri- 


Mr. Smith wei: 


| gun's councilor to ask, and then to command, 
, the girl to depart, but this she utteriv refused 


to do, telling him that she proposed to stay 
' there as Jong as he did. in order to see that 


he must uot go into his | 


Pe 
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; nuntto.the Jast devree, z 
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ment that I h I eaten occupied for nearly twenty 
years; it is my bedroom, my study, my 
dining room. It. contains ny papers and my 
clothes, which I have not bad opportunity to 
remove. Surely, sir, [ fave in common de- 
cency the right to oveupy it, saered from in- 
trusion for u reasonable time, in order that I 
may remove my clfects. I ask you as a gen- 
tlenan, f request youus a priest and I demand 
as my legal right that you leave this room.” 
But Donnelly remained obdurate, as though 
endeavoring to provoke Dr. McGlynn to 
offering personal violence, and said that he 
Was now pastor of St. Stephen's, and that he 
had selected this rooin for his own, and that 
he would net leave it. Dr. McGlynn, indig- 
iain sternly com- 


manded Father Denney to Jeave, und so 


the shaineful scene went on until not only all 


, the curates in the house and the girls from 
downstairs tre coped into the parlor, but sev- 
eral workmen in the church came running in. 
The curates expostulated with their new supe- 
Vior in vain, aud one of them started out to 
get 2 hovyer to talk to him. 

As for the workmen, they asked Dr. 
McGlynn to say the word, and they would 
pitch the intr uder into the street. They were 
quieted by Dr. MeGlynu and Dr. Curran, who 
told them that there must be no personal vio- 
lence. But Maggie Cregan, worked up to a 
hysterical point, called on one of the ladies 
of the congregation who had been attracted 
from the baptistery by the hubbub, to 
come in with her and they would “pitch 
the old rascal out of the rocm.” The two 
Women made their way between the curates 
and into the room, aud would doubtiess have 
attempted to carry out their threat; but Father 
Donneliy, seeing the determination in their 
eyes, got up and walked out himself, where- 
upon Dr. McGlynn shut the sliding doors, 
Ar cbbishop Corrian’s councilor taking his 
position in front of them in the middle parlor. 

“The curates, poor things,” said one of the 
girls to our reporter, 
the archbishop, and didn't dare 
mouths.” 
the doors, and when the expressman carne 
with Father Donnelly’s things lie could get no 
admittance, and finally was obliged to go 
through the kitchen, and when Father Don- 
nelly finaily went outside he was locked out, 
and could only get in again by going into the 


ee ee eee te peer oe ae enemas nen anne nee, 


“are afraid as death of | 
to open their | 
But net so the girls; they leeked | 


i such a pretest as this. 
| MeGlynn as “our soyqarth aroon, 


church and demanding uv key of one of the | 


priests in the con fessional. 
In the meantime wu iceksmith, who had been 


i Sent fur, came and put leeks on Dr. MeGlynan’s . 
doors, and Father Donnelly, through whese ! 
ali but impervious hide the contempt and indig- : 


that 
wu message ! 


tmade no ferther 


nation of the servants seemed at last to pierce, 
atiempt to get in. 

Up to the time of this writing Dr. McGlynn’s 
stecessor has had a pretty hard time of it in 
St. Stephen’s. The engineer having indig- 
nantly left there was nu heat either in the 
church or in the reetory all day Sunday, 
and even on Monday, when he bad brought 
over his own fireman from St. Michael’s, 


a clique on Fourteenth street.” 


; things were no better, for the new men, not | 


but Margaret Cregan, find- | 


of | 


understanding the heating apparatus, made 


such work of jt that all the heat they could | 


producé went up in the girls’ room and the 
hew pastor had to toast his shins by the 
kitchen fire, and, us the girls describe it, 
“shave himself before the cook.” 

Dr. MeGivuu slept in his old rocm for the 


last time on Saturday nicht, and, after at- | 


tending early mass on Sunday morning in the 


church of which he has been for so many | 


years. the pastor, went upto his brother-in- 
law's house to recover frem the strain and ex- 
eitement. 


his effects have been removed, and Father 


; Donnelly is now the cecupant of his apart- 


he did not touch any of Dr. MeGlynn’s books | 


or papers. 

Then the reverend intruder changed his 
tune and began mocking the girl, asking her 
to be seated and telling her what a good, 
nice girl she was to think so much of Dr. 


ment, aud “inonarch of ull he surveys” in- 
side of St. Se s walls. 


ST. STEPHEN'S REVOLTS. 


The New Pasir Afraid to Preach—Choir 
and Altar Boys Strike. 


Never before in the history of the Catholic 


He has uot been back sinee, but | 


church in New York was any parish excited ! 
+ Jand of this state belongs to its people in their 


as St. Stephen's last Sunday. Father Don- 


| nelly was expected to take possession and an- 


MeGlynn, and advising her that as her old | 


i priest bad been deposed she should go out into 
the streets aud preach for hit. 

Then be began to wheedle her to go down 
stairs und get dinner ready for him, and, find- 
ine her obdurate, got up and closed the duurs, 
thinking that the girl would leave rather than 


| masses, 


remain shut in with him. Finding that this had ; 


no effect, Father Donnelly went to Dr. Me- 
Givun's bed, and started to take up seme of 


| Dr. MceGlynn’s open tciters and papers that 


were carelessly thrown upon it. The viri 
shricked that he should not touch her good 
master’s papers, and darting forward, re- 


moved them herself, whereupon Archbishop | 


Corrigan’s councilor stretched himself out 
upon the bed, 

This state of siege lasted until 5 o'clock, 
wheu Father Donnelly began to get very 


{in 


hungry, and finding that Maggie would not | 


leave so long as he remained there, and 
would not bring him any food, went on a 
foraging cxpedition to the lower regions, 
where he managed to get something tu eat 
from the cook, for no table was set in St. 
Stephen’s on that day. She got another of 
the girls to watch Dr. McGlynn’s room to see 
that ; Father Donnelly did not come back, went 
up stairs and told Dr. MeGlynn that his rvom 
wus at last vacant. Dr. McGlynn at once 
came down, and, taking possession of his own 
room, cummenced to get his papers together 
and pack up his effects. 

After satisfying his appetite Father Don- 
nelly went into the church, where his first 
action Was to tear down Dr. “MeGly nn’s nume 
from the confessional box on which it stood, 
au action which, wus witnessed by the en- 
gineer and his assistants, and w hen he came 
duwn into the boiler room on his tour of in- 
spection they immediately resigned. Com- 
ing back to the rectory, the indiguans girls 


i were on the wateh for hin and refused to 


let him in. He went tothe baptistery dour, 
but they had lecked that tov, being determined 
to keep him out until their beluved  pas- 
could get his effects torether in 
Failing tv get in) through any 
of the legitimate modes of ingress, 
Pather Donneliy managed to make a thank 
movement, and work his way in throuch the 
kitchen, and, coming upstairs, went directly 
for Dr. MeGlynu’s room and attempted tu 
open the deer. Warned by previous expe- 
rience, Dr. AleGlynn had secured the dvor, 
and op Father Donnelly’s demands for en- 
trance told him again that this was his 
privule apartment, containing his papers and 
effects, and that, although he recognized his 
authority on the premises, he both requested 
and demanded a reasonable time in which to 
remove his personal property. 

Failing to get into the rvom in this way, 
Father Donnelly marched. into the middle 
parlor, the girls following him, and, throw 
ing wide open the folding « doors which shut it 
off from Dr. MeGlynn’s room, marched in. 

Dr. MeGlynn, Who was seated at the table 
getting his loose papers together, sprang to 
bis feet in astonishment, and requested Father 
Donnelly to withdraw. Instead of doing so, 
Father Donnelly marched in and took a seat in 
the middle of the room Dr. McGlynn ex- 
postulated and then demanded that he should 
leave his private apartment until he had had 
time to vacate it. Father Dounelly said he 
would Co nothing of the kind; that it was 
sow his room, not Dr. McGiynn’s. The doctor 


remoustrated in the strongest terms, saying : 
“T tele. SK. thas 


thisis MAL rivate anecte. 


nounee his appointment as pastor. He had 
given out werd in the rectory that he 
would preach, and his presence was 
lmpaticntivy Jooked for freim early morn- 
ing. The church was filled at all the 
and a large number cf strangers 
gave evidence of unusual agitation. The 
regular services were held, but net in the 
rezular manner. The place was cold, the en- 
gineer refusing to actend the-furnaces until 
Dr. MeGlyun should be reiastated, and no col- 
lections Were taken, because the collectors 
would not serve, ther ebv losing the church its 
accustomed revenue, The great choir, which, 
under the direction of Miss Agatha Munier, 
had long been noted for the excellence 
of its music, and had taken an important part 
the services of St. Steplien’s, was 
rendered weak by the absence of nearly 
all oof these members not bound by 
contract. When the time came for the com- 
mencement of high mass, when it was expected 
Father Donnelly would) speak, every seat 
was filled, and men stood iu bunches of twos 
and threes about the lower end of the edilice 
conversing in undertones. The great organ 
inthe left burst forth, and filled the church 
with melody, which by degrees softened and 
aan died away. Then came u pause. No 
celebrant was upon the altar. Five minutes 
passed, then ten, and still no priest appeared. 
Time went op, and, at Jengih, tweuty-tive 
minutes pust the hour, the little ruse-eulored 
curtain to the left of the altur was drawn 
aside, and forth stepped ihe celebrant, Rev. 
Father MeLauchiin. The delay had been caused 
by the refusal of all suave two boys to go upon 
thealtaur. The service proper then connuenced, 
without deacon and sub-deucon, though nine 
priests are connected WHS Stephen’'sc charch. 
The celebrant, whose face was pale, apparently 
sutfered much excitement, at times in his chant 
sinking his voice so low that the choir failed 
to follow, and he was eumpellted to vive the 
responses adiso. Tt looked us if Father Don- 
nelly did not intend to come, for he was not 
there in time to preach the sermon, and after 
a slight hesitation the celebrant tock up an 
after part of the service. The little curtain 
then shot back and Father Donnelly, preceeded 
by Father Boyle, a stranger priest, advanced. 
But Father Donuelly had Hot come to preach; 
he kept his seat—the one that that con- 
gregutiva had seen so often tilled by their 
beloved Dr. McGlynu—and Father Boyle came 
forward to the chancel rail and preached, bat 
made no reference Lo the subject Upperinost 
in every mind. Nor did Fatiicr Donnelly an- 
nounce himself pastor; be did not even st: uy 
to hear the ending of the service, but disap- 


ait of Archbishop: Coi Corrigan, purchased it, 
pat upon it and trampled it under foot. 


CATHOLIC WORKINGMEN PROTEST. 


American Catholics Repent O°’Connell’s 
Declaration, “As Mrch Religion as You 
Like from Rome, but No Politics’’—The 
Land Doctrine Reaftirmed. 

A number of Cathclic workingmen held a 
meeting in Clarendon hall on Sunday—a 
meeting utterly distinct from that of the 
Central Labor unicn, and issued a call fora 
meeting of Catholics at Cooper union, on 
Monday evening, to express their sympathy 
with Dr. Mettlynn and to decide “in what 
practical form they conld show their respect 
and gratitude.” This notice appeared first 
in Monday’s papers and no attempt was made 
to secure speakers until Monday afternoon. 

Brief as was the time for preparation the 
mecting was one of the most remarkable ever 
held in this city. The night was stormy, but. 
eager throngs gathered ubout the building 
before the doors were onened and long before 
the appointed hour every Seat in the vast hall | 
was taken and the aisles and Jobbies crowded. 


tr: 
s 


The larye platform was filled by well-known 


Catholic laymen. Among them were several 
prominent leaders in last falls campaign, 
who are also members of. the Catholic 
church, There were also many ladies on the 
platform, most of them meinbers of St. 
Stephen's parish. 

The throng was manifestly composed of Trish 
Catholies, as every allusion to Ireland met 
with enthusiastic applause, and warm 
proval marked the reference by the speakers 
to their devotion to the Catholic church. ‘The 
tendency was equally marked, however, to 
resent any ecclesiastical interference in 
American politics, 
audience showed in the most decided way their 
conviction that Dr. MeGlynn ought not-to 
obey the summons to Rome. 

Dr. Jereiniah Coughiin, in taking the chair, 
declared that none but a Catholic could un- 
derstand the importance and significance of 
His reference to Dr. 
the priest 
of the poor,” was received with thunders of 


ap- | 


and both speeches and. 


F 
[of 


of the toilme masses to gain a peaceful re- 
dress of their frievances, ‘declaring as Catho- 
lies that-his cour se inthis TESDECE is UNWOrLHY 
of adignitary of the church, and calculated 
to cause grave seandal.. 

Pourth-—As Catholies, loval te our religion 
andin its highest interests, we protest most em- 


phatically against any attempt io extend eccle- 


siastical authority into the sphere of pelities, 
and while cheerfully yielding fall. obedience 
to the authorities of ine church in maiters of 
religion, we emphatically deny the right. of 
pope, propaganda or arehbishop to preser ibe 
for American Caiholies, hus or cleric, wha 

economic opinions they shall express or what 


line of political action they shall pursge or ab- } 
attempt to 


stain from:and we denounce any 
inflict ecclesiastical penalties upoit am Ameri- 
can citizen, lay or cleric, for political spcech 


or action as a dragging ‘of religion into. peli-- 


ties that is both sczndalons to the cinch and 
dangerous to the principles of American Erce= 
dom, 

Fifth—We declare that the Catholic priest 


does not and ought not to cease to be an Aamieri-; 
Aneiestioned - 


ean. citizen and should enjoy, 
by ecclesiastical authority, the fubllboviehts of 
his citizenship, sO 
intrude his opinions or palities into his. priestly 
oMice, We pretest against the: 


end an unwa arranted: exercise of ec- 
clesiastieal anthority: and we further pretest 
“against Dr. McG; onn’s summons. to Reme to 
aceount for his political opinion and action. as 
aun attempt te establish the. dingerous prece- 
dent that an American. citizen: can. be Cues- 
‘tioned in a foreign country for. his course in 
American politics. 

Resolved, That Dr. MeCilyan, 
emplary priest, the loving friend of the poor 


and oppressed, the virtuous and public-spiritect | 


citizen, the able, eloquent and fearless cheim- 
pion of right against might, the advocate cf 
justice to the people, the man who has bravely 

stood by the masses. acainst the classes, 
has our most earnest sympathy; and, that we 
pledge ourselves to stand by hintas he’ has 


stood by us, and to support him by wi tbe. 


legitimate means within our power; moral 
and inaterial: aud, 

Lesolved, That’ a committee be appointed 
from. this meeting wiih instructions 
cide in what ‘practical formewe imi show 
our respect and gratitude for Dr. Mie Ciynn, 
and make it manifest to the world: that 


American Catholics claim Boge hberty fer i 


i their priests. 


Hach. separate resolution was loudly ap- 


; plauded. and with the closing words declaring 
| that American Cutholies demanded political 
i diberty for their priest, a long continued sterm: 


applause, which seemed as theugh it weuld : 


never cease. Dr. Coughlin went on to say: 
“T have knelt at his feet in confession: I 
have received the blessed sacrament at his 
hands, aud I love and revere him. This neble 
inan,” he epntinued, “has been antagonized by 
This reference 
to Tainmany’s influence in the controversy was 


received with storms of hisses fer that organt- : ‘ : 
zation and significant cries of “Down with the { ¥ umatum formulated by O’Conuell in his 


Coughlin clesed a : 
, YOU LIKE From Rowe, BUT NO POLITICS.” 


i {fremendous cheering, 
rising, ladies waving their handkerchiefs and. 


Tammany heelers.” Dr. 
most touching and eloquent speech by intro- 
ducing = 
David Healy, of the “Irish World.’’ 
Mr. Healy declared that he spoke asa Cutho- 


; the matter we 


of applause broke forth. When it had sub- 
sided, Mr. Clarke said: “I desire to add to 
these resolutions an expression of my own in- 
dividual opinion, and itis this: With regard to 
bave in hand to-night, I hold 


i the principle embodied in the ultimatum of 


; Sought to enlist pupal influence on the 


lic, and had come to speak on the understand- | 


ing that this was to be a meeting of Catholics, 
called io protest against the false position in 
which the Catholic religion has been placed 


Catbolie Lreland Race years. ago, when it was 
side of 
England ageinst the Irish national cause—the 


famous declaration: ‘AS MUCH RELIGION AS 


the whole audience 
nen ‘their hats] 


After silence had been restor ed the chair- 


| man asked all in the audience who. favored 
the resclutions to rise. i 


With one simultaneous 


' Movement the whole vust crowd sprung to 


‘ their feet. 


before the American people by un unlawful | 
| ing and how compiete the sympathy. 


exercise of arbitrary power. He saw, he suid, 
that it was a Catholic meeting, “composed of 


Catholic citizens of New York who dare exer- «i 


cise the right of suffrage with no responsibil- 
ity excent to their eousciences and to their 
ereaiur.”? ‘There is,” he continued, “no fur- 


for their performance of their duty as American 
citizens and sovereign wiclders of the ballot, 
and in the exercise of these rights true Catho- 
lies acknowledge no higher 
the constitution of our country.” This declara- 


tion was met by prolonged cheering aud ap- 
i plause, and Mr. Healy called the attention of > 


the representatives of the press to the fact 
that such a delaration had been cheered, 
not hissed, by a Catholic audience. Mr. Healy 
went on to say that the first article of the 
constitution of New York declares that. the 


sovereign capacity, and that if Archbishop 


; Corrigan is right, our constitution is a revolu- 


tionary document. He had no desire, he de- 
clared, to question the archbishop’s motives, 
but when that prelate attempted to question 
the doctrines tuught by Dr. MeGlynn, Michael 
Davitt and Henry George, 
up with theology, be 

mnistake. “As a Catholic,” 
continued, “as one who has for. some 
years been a student of political 
omy, and as an American citizen, I can 
safely say that no inatter how sound the 


made oa 
Mr. Healy 


ceon-: 


| the next speaker 
? 


The movement so swift and 
unanimous, showed how intense was. the feel- 


James BP. Archibald, 
declared that as an Lrish- 


‘man anda Catholic he was proud of Dr. Me- 


! inveting the evening before, when bitter tears | 


authority. than | 
i womeu sobbed, 


eign tribunal that can call Cathglics touceount | fully vindicated, 


‘ Meeting, but by Catholics everywhere. 


not only by the present 
The 
devotion of his people was proven at their 


coursed down the checks of strong men, and 
as all united in begging that 
this strife mizht be ended by the reinstate- 
ment of their pastor. Fur this the congreca- 
tion of St. Stephen’s was begging. to-night. 
Anold lady in the audience at this point cricd 


, out with emphasis, “Let them cdenend it?” 


“Let us hope,” he said, “that the great God 
who rules us all may inspire those men who 
have raised this stcrm of indignation to re- 
trace their steps.”.” Back of this persecution, 
Ay ba Archibatd declared, enone are ulterior 


; motives. 


state their case before a Catholic audience 


“fen who are afraidto come forward and 
are 


i tryin by innendo to show that Dr. McGlynn 


and mix them?! 
great. 


; Dr. MeGlynn had. received 


archbishop may be on Catholic theology, he: 


is only an amateur on the land question.” 
This declaration, like every other allusion to 
the land question, met with rounds of ap- 
plause. Mr. Healy, as evidence of the inde- 
pendence ef Catholics in political mutters, 
declured that every one of the 2 


that on his way to the poll he was) braving 
the frown of an archbishop. He urged them 
to continue in that course, und made an eclo- 
quent appeal to the labor party to stand: to 
gether and secure a certain triumph next fall, 
a sentiment received with @ storm. of cheers 
and long continued applause. aie 


The Resolutions. 


Michael Clarke, secretary of the meeting 
then read the following result: SIONS! 


Whereas, The question has. been paviiery | 


raised in New York whether members of the 


Catholic church moy. consistently with their 


religion, huid that private ownership in Jand 


He has 
advocacy of 
t wus in these schools that 
his own early 
training, and if there were nothing else to re- 


has deserted from the Catholic faith. 
been antagonized because: of his 
the public schools. 


cconmmend that system the speaker would be 
proud of it, because it had produced such a_ 


man. Since Dr. MeGlyna took his stand in 
faver of the public schools many have become 


; converted to his views, but there is one who 


i spring on him at any moment. 


has followed him like a sleath-hound, ready to 


saw his opportunity in the receut campaign, 


yo ' aur . em ase) v 
+000 Cathe nee f Wis: Dr-Prestan. 

who voted for Henry Georze last fall knew. | a 
p CHLOE 


This open naming of the viear-general pro- 
a profound sensation. ~ There were 


i mineted. hisses aud apphiuse, and cries of Ge 


i ont tell the-whoele truth,” ete. 


i spirec by 


It was evident, 
thet hisses and applause “were in- 
he same sentiment—the onemeant 


howe ver, 


i hostility to Father Preston and: the other ape 


‘ proval of the spedker. . 
| Presten, the spenker. eontinged, that Father: 


LW hy showd he 


is unjust, end that the land of a country is’! 


rightfully the property of all the “people of j° 


that countrys and, 

Whereas, Archbishop SA as has issued a 
pastoral ¢ ensuring these dectrin + us opposed 
to the teaching of the church: nae 

Whereas, A beloved. priest. ef Wang York; 
Rev. Dr. MeGly 
pasterate hee ause of his public advecaey of 
these doctrines nnd his suppert of the candi- 


nn, las been deposed from his | 


Pout? from all ny iris of the, 


| dature of Henry George iu the recent election; 


and, 
Whereas, Rev. Dr. MeGlvan. his been suin- 
moned to Rome to be, as we ure told, 
rlined? for his support of the labor party and 
is wivocacy of its principles; 
Therefore, This assembiage 


‘of Catholies 


dised- 


- Archibaid, 
; bishop. 


“Jager. 


deems it its duty to assert the iews of the 3 


peared during that portion of the muss ob- ‘ 


served with most sulemmnity, the elevation of 
tis host. 

The scenes about St. Stephens church 
throughout the morning were unusual ones, 
Women, in little knots, excitedly denounced 
the outrage. “My Ged, what did he do that 
he should be taken from ust? a peor old 
woman eried to her companions. Men ecl- 
lected and did not conceal their anger; they 
talked aloud bitterly denouncing the arch. 
bishop and Father Donnelly; and, such Was the 
general temper that, had the latter carried 
out his intention of announcing himself pastor 
the church would have speedily emptied it- 
self. On Twenty-ninth street a man with a 
stock of photographs of the prominent priests 
in this city was busy all the morning selling 


portraits of D.. McGlynn to members of his 


_An-elderly Irish ‘Woman. seeing.a nor- 


; Question of land tenure, ho | hishop is emipew- | 
i some way personally 


Catholic laymen of New York. 

First—We declare our unaltered and. un- 
nlterable adhesion to the principle embodied 
in the pronouncement of Archbishop, Croke a 
few weeks ago that “the land of Tretand® be- 


lones to the whole Trish nation. for the Irish 
We believe with Bishop Nulty thar ! 


people.” 
Sno individual or ehiss of individuals ean 
hold aright of private property in the land 
of 2 counter vy that the people of that country, 

in their pt ublie co rporate capacity, are, und 
always 
of their eountry—holdine 


gift from its Creator, and as) aw: necessar A 
means for preserving aid enjoying 
has bestowed upon them.” 
Second— We declare that we 
right in Archbishop Corrigan to colnnand eur 
acceptance of his views on the land question. 
Since the church has not pr VUOUNCEd On the 


ered to impose on his flock any particular doc- 


“recognize no 
PAWAaS the next speaker. 
© the man who first gave 
“aud Poverty” to Dr. AMetlynun, and: felt 

ousibie for. the, ‘re ; 


‘ shunned und 
i-ot a broken heart. 
aw yoice in the audience.) 


Itwas through Dr. 


had been. summeneris 
wo 

“speaker. - CAG tt privet he might be cui 

Rome to answer. concerning CC 

mutters, but when he is summesned to 

“to answer for his OpiMions as 


cif izen. on the - “kund | _festion, he sh 


MMeGienn to Thome. 


Oe u ee 
& ate 
this declaration Was ‘met. by anot} her storn 


of upplause, in the Taidst: ot whie hay ous 
7 ran ieried out, “AS a priest he is bound to. eo 
Pus him . 


There Were, cries of 
wa. Ma Archi- 
bald. answeree, ‘No, dows do that. 


‘to. Reine.” 


wii in the next campaign he will be 
carrying a-bauner in the labor ran! 

Cus his. speech. 
course of Bishop Moriarty ene Arch 
» MeCube, in 
the wad movement in Ireland. — The 
never, recovered rrom the ‘blow. he 
had struck at hisown influence, eid Morhirty, 


the 


nize 


(“Served ahn right!” erie d 
“Let € 


) dates on this side of the ceean protit. by their 


the. life he | 


trine on the subject: and We commend: to. | 
J 
Archbishop Corrigan the declaration of Bishop 


Nulty, who refused as a bishup to express to 
his flock his opinions on the land question, de- 
claring the true Catholic doctrine that a 
bishop ‘‘has no divine commission to in struct 
his flock on the priaciples of land tenure or 
poltical economy.” 
Third—-We express our indignation with the 
course of Archbishop Corrigan in interposing 
influcnce and authority acninst the efforts 


y example, said Shy Archibald, coutinuing: “We 
hob only to turderse | + 
! the doctrines fdvpented by Dre Met my but: 

© to dechire as 
‘American priest has the political rights of a. 
must le, the real owners of the land - citizen, With whicir no veclosiastical authority 
an indisputable titie | 


toit, inthe fact that they receive itasa free: 


are here as Cutholics, 


Cauthalies ancdas citizens thacthe 


hus any warrant to interfore.? 
As the speiiker retired three hearty cheers 


were given for Dr. MeGly mit thu ee more 


for Nr. AY cere 


A. J. Steers. 


“He said that. 


sult. It was clear froin this and other demon- 
strations, he continued, that. the sympathies 
‘or New York had ulready been extended to 
Father MeGlynn as an independent citizen 
uud as a beloyed priest. Whether he goes to 
i Rome or not— 

“LET ROME COME TO HIM” 


rang through the hall in a voice clearasa 


| bel a scene thas iolowed displayed as 


PRICE, 


‘he looked ubove 


Jong as he does not seek to. 
: : - outrages: ever perpetrated. 


susponsion:| 
and deposition of Dr. MeGivnn as a gross in- | 


‘justice : New York. 


~sumerican: citizenship. 


the: ex: | 


! ciplined when he 


to «de-: 


‘any dignitary in the Catholic church. 


nothing 


. sa he 


That man, who ; 


WS 


to Rome? usked the | 


ie be exh paste and vet ‘ 


Getere ¢ 
~ we getthrourh we mes make a convertor hii, 


i a eT ce tia ane af »et: 
found a ant t CORSE nee: a reat 


‘oferrecL. to’ 


attempting to iuntago- 7) 


‘despised by- his own peaple, died), 


Catholic pre 


down fandic 

tT believes with. 

le was t : ; 
a copy of “Prorr ess object-ot proprict 
.fowith land; évery man who beleves with the 

“sume. bishop t 


FIVE CENTS. 





nothin se could the spirit of the meeting. 
tound after round of applause followed. Then 
eome.a2 halt, and the audience seemed. ta 
eather more fully the signilicance of the cry, 
vben a new round of long continuing applause. 


burst orth. . Iwas some minutes before the 


speaker could resume. He then said that Dr. 


‘MeGiynn had found an. abiding place in the 


hearts. of workingmen.. He was, the only 
priest who dared tg come forward and preach 
labor’s richts. In doing this he knew he raust 


emake sucrifices, but he made them cheerfully. 


He did net even look for the gratitude of 
those he had served as his reward. For that 
to Almighty God. 


Tohn MeMaclin, Chairman. of the General 


- Cominictter of the United Labor Party, 


was reccived with enthusiasm. “There is one _ 
thing certain,” he said, “and-that is that no 
archbishop, no pope, no priest in this age can 


control or reyulate the political. opinions of 
Cathelic laymen. 


“‘TApplause.] “The deposi- 
tinn of Dr. McGlynn is one of the greatest 
It. has been in- 
flicted ona priest who for a quarter of a cen- 
turs has. towered above any other priest in 
fApplause.] Amid calumny and 
vituperation he has ¢ always stood for human 
rights. Trne to. every duty of a Catholic 
priest, he has yet been true to every duty of . 
Does any one here 
acubt that if this beloved. priest had gone 
among the upper ten of society and espoused 
their cause he would still be the pastor of 
Si. Stephen's? [Cries of ‘No, no?] If he had 
ervoked the kuee to them, no bishop would 
have dared to: question his action. I would 


cask Archbishop Corrigan here, publicly, if it 


was wrong fer a priest ef our charch to take 

an active part in the last campaign on the 
side of the workingman and the cause of 
human rights, why was not Dr. MeGlynn dis- 
openly advocated the elec- 
tien of Mr. Clevetand? ’ 

ee us be determined that when a man 

tands cn this lubor platform that we will 
cca by him in the hour of trouble whether 
he be priest or layman. Dr. MeGlynn is a 
greater man on this continent. to-day than 
{Ap- 

planse.]. They say they want him to go to 
Rome, cad they senta telegram tothe Zribu 
by way of New Haven, announcing that fact. 
{(Laughter.] That was a fine channel for an 
archbishop to use in sending a summons for a 
priest to go to Rome! [Renewed laughter 
and applause.) But he is not going to Rome 
to disown the principles that he believes. to be 
founded on fundamental truth. [Applause.] 
As Catholics, we owe spiritual allegiance to 
the church, but outside of that, Rome has no 
more control over us than has. the king of 
Sium., fApplause.] 

*“T don’t think this demonstration: to-night 
will avail much at. that marble palace of the 
arehiepiscopate, but there is something that 
will come home to the dignitary who resides 
there. He will learn that our churches were 
never built hy the Corrigans, the Kellys, and 
the O’Donoghues [hisses], but that they were 
built by the people and that the destiny of our 


church is not carried upen the shoulders of- 


money bags. Our church has always been car- 


Yied through by the poor, the sorrow-stricken, 


the oppressed, and they are the support of the 
church to-day. [Applause.] I am satisfied 
that this insult to Dr. McGlynn will be wiped 
out inthis. city, and in no uncertain way. 
As for Father Donnelly [groans]; I will say 
against Wather Npovnelly, ont Just 
this; they had te scour New. York for aman. 
totuke Father MeGlynn’s piace—he was the 
lust cne in the-bag.” 

Mr. McMackin said that “Sty Lord” Preston 
declared that Dr. McGlynn had been called to 
Rome for condemnation and to be deprived of 
his- priesthood, but Monsignor Preston might — 


“rest assured that, whether Dr. McGlynn stays 


at home or gces to Rome, he is the greatest 
Christian. pastor on the American continent 
to-day. No braver, no purer man. than he, 
was. ever known in. any community, and he 
can rest assured that no harm shall befall him. 
He has stood as a priest and asa man by the 
common people, and has been stricken down for 
taking that position. The common people pro- 
pose to stand by him. [Appiause.] He has 
endeared himself to. the whole community— 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jew aliiee—and. 
iis encinies should: be assured that the men 
who hare ever found a friend and advocate in 
Father MeGivnn are perfectly capable ef tak- 
jue care of him aow... [Applause.] 

What has Dr. MeGivnan-been doing? asked. 
the speaker. (‘Following in the footsteps of 
Jesus broke cut a venerable Irish: woman, 
down. whose cheeks tears were streaming.]- 
committed any offence? [Cries of 

No!’ Not] Phen why is he summoned to 
Rome?! (Cries, “He must not go!) “I would. 
lige to. know,?= continned Mr. MeMackin “if 
Archbishop Corrigan will tell what cornmunica-. 


tions he received after he issued his last pas- 


Why, that ought to have been 
to Jay Gould.” 


toral letter? 
worth quite a sum ‘of money 
(Loud applause.) 


“J. Gahan. Editor of the ‘“*Catho- oe 
lic Tieraid,” 


the next sneaker. He said: 
at any period of my life D-regretted that 


Mr. James 


LS 


ir 


othe. ‘atnitehey Ctiver of all ‘wood, cifts had not 


bestowed on ine the been of or atory, it was 
when I reecived an. intimation. this afternoon. 


“that Dinight be exiled on to express here this 
-eveail 


rainy syinpathy with this great cause. | 
think that the cloqueace of an angel could 
OUAUIES ‘words of u 


tise the. words | 
advised iv, for if ‘this-ev ening he is 
o, hea its: pastor de j jure; 
SO ae as exteriors — : 


Gf its hea eb sine 
pplaus y ‘Andeeen 
were were the relations hetween 
the. people. of Ste Stephen's and Father Me- 
Glynn in any way strained or inharmonious; 
were he not the pastur. uf their hearts and. 

tlences, he world. nevertheless be the 

or ek that michty multitude of fervent 
Cathe slics who beheve that God gave this. earth 
io the children of men; and that wheo His 
omuipstent fiat bade. this planet into being, 
Hegave the land & to one th : SUDIes and not 50 
way privileged ¢ 

Axl ¢ coneyl 


iho 


ries ; is not the tire for 
Li vi pris this the place for: timid 
ts it the phree for disrespectful 
ery min who values his liberties 
an Americ: in citizen: every man who has 
ab auly Lime stretched forth a hand to strike 
rdism in Iretland ; every man-who 
bop Nulty that, net the land 
itself, but the tise of the land, is the sole just 
orship possible in connection | 
hat the sanetion of centuries 
nalize: un institution when its in- 
.js made manifest; every man who 
treusures purity of chiracter, unitcd to a 
Godlike intellect and «a Christlike charity, is 
bound to. speak eut now in defence of the 
grand priest who is at once the champion and 
the victim of «a cause, glorious in its justice. 
und muagniticent im its broad prepa 
(Cheers.] 
Of what crime has Father McGlynn been 





a 


/ also suppori it. 
_ And J want. to say, in clusing, that ne per- | 


“cand dark coninent.” 


rigae,” 


“guilty? [Cries of ‘“‘“None!”] Has he broken his 


vows! [Cries of “Not’] Has he given pub- 
Jie scandal by habits of drunkenness! [Cries 
of “No?’) Has he pilfered church funds or 
tanght any doctrine inconsistent with the 
words of the Divine Master? [“No!] But he 
went among the poor, the lowly, the wronged 
and the outcast. He saw that the results of 
@ certain system of political economy tendcd 
to make the rich richer and those poor—to 
whom he ministcred—poorer. He examined 
the causes of so much injustice, suffering and 
wrong; and having satisfied himself that a 
peaccable change of + systems—a change to be 
effected by reason and at the ballot box—would 
remove much of that injustice, alleviate much 
of that suffering and undo much of that wrong 
be came out, not asa Catholic priesi, but us 
an American citizen, to induce his fellow- 
citizens to share his views, and. sharing them, ! 
10 vote for them. [Great cheering. ] 

¥f that action be criminal, then L hope the 
day is not distant when the dismayed “sa- 
viors of society” will tind the vasi majority of 
our people “criminals.” [Cheers.] That day 
is coming 
imagine. They cannot bayonet an idea. 
They cannot pigecn-hole it im the desk of an 
archiepiscopal residence. They cannot fold 
itand bery it away in the illogically written 


pages of a political pamphlei, issued in the 


guise of a pastoral Ietter. [Great applause.] 
That idea lives, and, bke the world of Galileo, 
moves, ard that idea is the object of my 
allegiance, first, last and all the time, flash- 

ing on the spotless banner of organized labor, 
telling the wearicd heads of the toilers to look 
up and behold the golden beauty of its grand 
dJegend, “The Land for the Peovle. ” {Long 
and tumultuous applause. ] 

As Tentered the balla “fricnd showed me 
apn interview with a person named J. J. 
D’Donoghue prblished in the Star. [Hisses}. He 
is reported to have said that in this matter he 
would st2nd by the archbishop for every dol- 
Jar he was worth. [Groans and hisses}. Well, 
he has nothing else but “the shekels” to stand 
by, and I would ask this grand assemblage of 
“American citizens this question: Were this 
O'Donoghue a poor man; were he clad in the 
smock of a laborer instead of the broadeloth 
vf a millionaire, world ae brains and ability 
‘enable even the Star, in all its twinkling bril- 
fiancy. to tind in him Hee claim to the position 
ofa “promincat’(/) Catholic, or indeed any- 
thing else but a venerable vendor of question- 
able coffee! [Roars of laughter and cheers]. 

Mr. Gahan alluded to an attempted boycott 
of the Catholic Herald pv a certain priest in 
this city. 
Gahan declared that he would be found faith- 
fel in maintaining the position for which Dr. 


McGlynn had been persecuted. and he closed | 


his speech by saying: 

“Whatever the future may bring. 
the day is far distant when an are hbishop of ; 
New York will ever again be found justifying | 


the assumption of the knewnothiags, by de 


the intervention of Rome in an 
‘As a Catholic I | 
As an American 


manding 
Amencan politica) question. 
protest against this action. 
citven I protest acainst it. 
distincily to be understood that in the exer- 
tise of my sovereign rights as an American 
Mtizen, no body of men in Italy, however 
amiable and adnurabie they may be in their 
pwn place and sphere, have any more right 
to direct, or govern my action than the dusky | 
chief, who has yet tu be discovered by the | 
explorer Stanley, in the depths of the savage 
{oars and shouts of 
laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Gakan’s speech was followed by one of 
those electric outbursts of applause that 
served as an outlet for the pent-up feelings of 
the audience. 

Patrick Doody told the meeting that he was 
aCatholic and an Jrish Catholic. but not a 

Rorsan Catholic. The people had, he said, 
studied their righgs ang dared maiutain them. 
3t was an outract to discipline Dr. McGlynn, 
avho was the noblest: man on God's footstool 
today. “I would deal with Archhishop Cor- 
added the speaker, “‘by cutting off 
Peter's pence. 
the pope and you'll find that Futher McGlynn 
will soon be returned to us; and let us say to 
the archbishop. ‘draw back at once and go 
into vour hole” (Laughter and applause.jJ 

Jobn 7. Beaiin was then introduced and 
éaid: 

Friends, there is more in this tran vou are 

aware of. When men attempt to better their 


* cendition by organizing their trade they are 
“blacklisted, thev 


are driven from the shop 


aad the sirect car; and now we see a pricst, 


Money to feed the poor.” 


- property of the church. 


stands to-day a priest pure 


oF 


the only one among the thousand who dure to 
‘speak the truth. struck down by his superiors. 
Father MeGlyan knew the poor. und took the 
"position he did hecvarse his noble heart was 
fuil cof syanpathy for them. He believed in the 
cause of the workingman, and was brave 

enough to adyvceate it in public as well as in 
private, and now, inasmuch as he has heen 
aishonored by the church authorities for tak- 
jug up that cause—your cause and mine—Iet | 
us sec to it that be—a man who to-day stunds 
without a dollar in bis pocket--shall never 

want, {Applause followed by a round | 
of cheers] What is a Christian’ Well, 
the Master told ous that to be -ii 
Christian, after keeping the commandments, 
we should ‘sell our goods : 1d give the 
What did Dr. 
MecGlyon do with the thousands of dollars 
left bim by his purents / Ask the widow and 
the orpbar. and they will tell vou. Inquire, 


aud you wil! find that thousands and thou- | 


sands of dollars, which were Gnee his own 
tudividual property, have been cither dis- 
tributed in private charities or is now the 
{A voice: “Ged | 
bless Father MeGlynn,” followed by apnlause.] 


And yet this beloved pastor hus been dis- 


man who 
aud undefiled 
ip the sight. of God. The eclurch orders 
vou to support your pastor. Well, 
your pastor and then support him. 
piause.] Ji you cant have your 


honored bv his eupenors ve 


[Ap- ; 


usual. bat leave your pockethouk at home. 


ase and benciit.’ 


{Cheers.J_ Tell the G'Vonvhues and Kellys 
that if they control the chureh they must | 
[Another round of cheers.) 


son but a citizen of this country haus a richt 
to interfere with our politics, whether their 
interference comes in the shape of a document 
- from the court of St. James, or in that of 
tetter from a cardinal secretary. To any Sieh 
who seek to interfere with our political mat- 
bers let us say, “Hands off! hands off! or we'll 
strangle vou!” (Great applause and shouts of 
“That's sv. we'll do it. sure,” ete.} “One word 
as to this land question. When [ was a 
shild my parents sent me to the Sisters of 
Charity: after that I graded into the schools 
of the Christian brothers, and there. as a 
Catholic, I learned Dr. Buttler’s third cate- 
ehism. The first question of that, catechism 
is this, ‘Who made the world? The answer 
is, God.” The second is, ‘Why did God make 
the world? Answer, ‘For His own clory, to 
show his power and wisdom and for man’s 
This is all Dr. McGlynn and 

eary George contend for. This is all we 
aka and it matters very little who opposes 
as we will fizht the issue to the end.” 

The meeting closed with cheers for Father 
MoGiynn, an and the chairman subsequently, in 
acoordance with the resulutions, appointed 
the followirg 

Committee : 


dgeremiah Coughlin, Jas. J. Gahan, Editor 
MLD., Catholic Herald, 
UM. Pox, MD, 


James Fieming, 
Patrick Dood A. J. Steers, 
James P. Archi Thomas F. Kenny, 
Michaci Clark, James Mc 
Wa. J. O'Dair, John McMackin, 
Thomas Moran, Martin J. Cummings, 


Wm. P. O'Meara. 
THE PARISHIONERS’ PROTEST. 


Mere Centributions Datil Father Mc. 
a dslyne te Relinseared. , 


The meeting of the parishioners of St. 


Stephen’s, beld in the basement of that church 


quicker than these “saviors? | 


But whether he sank er swam, Mr. |: 


#.Thope the | 


And I want it! 


{Applause.] Cut it off from | 


scleet | 


be- 
- doved pastor, yo to mass and church as 


THE STANDARD, 8 


Hy ct 
| on Monday evening, was such a gathering as 
was never before seen in New York. The 
great, basement was packed with nearly three 
: thousand ex®ited and grief-stricken men and 
women, while thonsandse eathtred outside of the 
building. Father Donnelly, who has just been 
appointed pastor of St. Stephen’s, undertook 
; to prevent the people from assembling, and 
even sent for police to prevent the parishion- 
ers over whom be claims to rule as pastor 
from resorting to violence. 
The meeting was a bricf one, and it was 
i cut short by a threat of the irate pricst to 
turn off the gas. The committee appointed 
; at the previous meeting reported through Miss 
a: S. J. McCaffery, one of its members, who, ip a 
a voice choked with emotion, read the follow- 
ing: 

Whereas, Our beloved pastcr, Rev. Edward Me- 
Giynr., has been deprived of the exercise of his priestly 
functions, and has been removed froin the parish where 
he has endeared himself tu the peopie by his charity 
and devotion to our religion; and, 

Whereas, We, his faithful flock, having been insulted 
and outraged by the mnenner of his removal from St. 
Stephen's church, kis own heme for twenty-one years 
i and the refuse of the poor and afficted; and, 

Whereas, Krowing that. no fault or offense on the part 


t 
| of vur dearly beloved pastor, Dr. NeGivnn, was such as 
‘ should incur the displeasure or punishment cf his supes 


| 


rlors in the diocese; be it 
Resolved, That we, the parishioners of St. Stephen's 
eburch, abstain from any further support, pecuniary or 
otherwise. for the church of St. Stephen’s while the Rev. 
; Arthur J. Donnelly remains in the church; und, 
Resolved, That we pledee ourselves to refuse to con- 
tribute tu the maintenance of the churen while we are 
deprived of the administration of the Kev. br. Edward 
McGlynn. ; 
Kesolved, That a committee be appointed to wait upon 


His Grace, Archbishop Corrigan, to inform hin of the | 


action taken by the parishioners of St. Stephen’s and 

respectfully request that he give the reasons for Which 
| Dr. MeGlynn hus been deprived of the pastorate he has 
} held so long and with such honor to himself and benelit 
MICHAEL MARTIN, 
EDWARD WAULIFFE, 

SARA J, M’CAFFERY., 


These resolutions were received with the 
Wildest applause, and adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 

| Tax Commissioner Thomas L. Feitner made 

c | ee address, declaring his personal love 

| for, and the congregation’s devotion to, Dr. 

MeGlynn. 

! 

jw 

| 


to the church, 


A large committee of ladies and gentlemen 
was then appointed to wait upon Arehbishop 


the congregation. 

The feeling manifested at the meeting was 
most intense, and alternated between the 
keenest sorrow aad tke bitterest indignation. 

The committee communicated with Arch- 

| bishop Corrigan, who replied to thetn in sub- 
| stance that he wus not: ‘bound to make any 
; explanations to the parishioners of St. Steph- 
pe ens, but as a favor to them he would state 
i why he hed removed Dr. McGlynn, if the 
latter would ask | him in writing to do so. 


CATHOLICS “TALK FREELY. 


} 
' 
{ 
Charch. 
The Leader publishes a series of interviews 
i with well-known Catholics, from which we 
make the following extracis: 


Maj. E. J. O'’Shaaghnesay. 


“J feel vexed and humiliated that in the 


eves of Protestants—who are secretly chuck- 
{ling at what is going on—an Amcrican priest 
should not only be interfered with in the ex 
; ereise of his political rights, but should be 
made a butt for every unknown writer on the 
anti-labor press. But how majestic Father 
McGlynn stands amid it all! How eloquent is 
his silence! Why did not Archbishop Corri- 
ganissue a manifesto against Dr. McGlynn’s 


interference on behalf of Cleveland during | 


the presidential election? During that cam- 
paign I saw Father McGlynn on the platform 
with Henry Ward Beecher at the Academy of 
Masic when Cleveland and the great J. J. 
G'Donogue entered arm inarn. It ill-becomes 
| the archbishop at this late qiy to make him 
! the victim of a terrible exampie. Cardinal 
| McCloskey, bad he lived, wotdd never have 
| made himself so obncxious. The late cardinal 
was noted for his kind, 
| ate ways toward the cler rey and laity. Dr. 
i MeGlynn, while a true Celt, is a typical 
‘ American. Were he a man of medium ability, 
| the archbishop would have silenced him him- 
| self without resorting to Rome. I am sorry 
| t that. the administration of the 
| 
{ 


rary act.” 


P. B. Egan of the Galway Club. 


“) have traveled ail over the country and 

: know the feeling of the people, and I tell you 
| itis all with Father McGlynn. I wondered at. 
the archbishop’s action, especially when I 
think that. on every platform in Ireland dur- 
ing the land agitation, when public meetings 
are being held the parish priest is generally 
the chairman. The priests and Dr. Duggan, 
the bishop of Clonfert, were the head of the 


tell you that Father McGlynn was not even ! 


half as radical in preaching the land for the 
people and upholding Henry George's theory 
as Bishop Duggan war. The archbishop never 
| moved in the matter alone.” 
} ‘At whose instance, then’? 
i “Avthe instance of New York politicians. 
| Joseph J. O'Donchue for one, who was disap- 
pointed at not getting the nomination for 
janayor, and who would assuredly have re- 
eeived it had it not been for George’s candi- 
dature. Then came the other rich Catholics, 
and between them the archbishop decided 
upon attacking the beloved Father MeGlynn. 
Jaall my experience, and I have hada wide 
experience in this country and elsewhere, I 
never met a mun of such gentle disposition, 
such humility, sach love of the poor, and such 
! «desire to benetif his feilows as Father Me- 
| Glynn. All the inembers of the Galway club 
feel as I do, and invited me to write a letter 
| to,the press to that eiTect. 
“af Father McGlynn had said anything 
aguinst the church, I would have been one of 
the first to rebel. But he did nothing of the 
sort. Father McGlynn spoke for Cleveland. 
He was not interfered with then by the areh- 


bishop; and Lain glad that he was not, be- | 


cause he was exercising the right of every 
American to have his political opinions and 
publicly to express them if he wishes. Of 
course if these opinions came from the pulpit 
it would be «a= different matter; but Dr. 
| MeGlyna never expressed his opinions froin 
a. | the pulpit. I think it is disgraceful on the 
part of Archbishop Corrigan “and humiliating 
to us Catholics, in the eyes of others, that he 
should have interfered. Ifa time comes when 
a public expression of syinpathy will be shown 
| to Father McGlynn in a practical way, I 
should like to pub my bame down for S10u. 


Counse!or James A. O'Gorman, Chairman 
ot the Davitt Banquet Committee. 
‘Father MeGlynn is being most unfairly 
dealt with. Icannot come to any other con- 
clusion than that itis aun uncalled-for inter- 
ference with that liberty to which every 
American, nutave or naturalized, is entitled. 
Dees « man lose his civil rights because he is 
a priest?) And who is a better, wiser or more 
| experienced counselor in uw political cum- 
: paign where greut social issues are raised and 
| discussed than the soggarth aroon? 
lmingles more with the pour? Who better 
| deseribes their wants! Who more capable of 
| suggesting a remedy? 
| priests generally it is in an especial sense true 
! of Father McGlynn, who is known all over the 
city as the friend cf the poor and the up- 
pressed.” 


Gen, James B. 0’ Beirne. 

“Mr. MeGlynn’s silence under all the criti- 
cis Uhis question bas aroused speaks mure 
eloquently than words how worthy u follower 
be is of the divine master. If priests in Ameri- 
va be unifomnly treated in this way whenever 
they deem it their duty to take a prominent 
; parts in public affairs, then it will seem as 
though there were much more freedom in Ire- 
land." 


i in the chorus, 


' Water, 


young arch- | 
oe should be so soon marred by this arbi- ; 


| 
: 
i 
| 
| land league in part of the county, and I may , 


Who | 


‘And if this be true of | 


J. W. Wall, Formerly Editor ef the Ros- 
commen Herald. 

“Any one who has lived in Ireland, as I 
have, during the three years succeeding 1580, 
will know that it was quite common to have 
the laity and the priests opposed in_ polities, 


and the people generally won, because the 
‘ers. It seems that the workingmen asking for 


‘ land and real freedom are interfering with 
faith 


people were right and the priests were 
wrong. 

“IT remember the Ennis election, when Par- 
nell was bevinning to come into notice first. 
The parish priest “of my native town 


stood for the Parnellite candidate against the 
candidate of the bishop and priests. Well, 
the Parnell man was elected, and the bishop 
and priests’ man, who fought for the scat 
upon home rule principles—a kind of savior- 
of-society sort of fellow—went back to Dublin 
after his defeat. The govermnent made wv 
judge of him. and ever since that notorious 
scoundrel deserves. as he bears, the title of 


‘the hanging judge,’ like his bloody rival ef | 
the last century. the villain Norbury, whose | 
barbaritics added many horrors to the terrible | 


memories of 1798, 

“But that was in the beginning, when 
neither the land league, in 1880, nor Parnell 
looked likely to succeed. John of Tuam, the 
great archbishop of the west, the ‘Lion‘of the 
Fold of Judah, as O'Connell styled him, de- 


! nounced Davitt at first as only an ex-convict. 


and the iand league as well; but that great 
organization swept ever the island. Cardi- 
nal McCabe uitcred-fulminations against it in 
Dublin, but had not a word to say against the 
brutal buckshot regime which bad 500 men 
pining in prison within a stone’s throw of his 
palace. But things changed in Ireland. The 
cry now of ‘the land for the people’ is heard 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, 
the voice of priest and prelate alike mingling 
And it will be thus, too, in re- 
gard to the land question on this side of the 
George put his hand upon a sore spot, 
and no whitewashing in the world can make 
it seem a healthy spot. Father McGlynn may 
be a victim of his steadfast adherence to the 
truth, but the truth always demands victims 
in the commencement. 

“When the American public approves the 


! a nt { sar} < eehyiyy f Vic 
Corrigan and present to him the resolutions of | doctrine that individual ownership in land is 


immoral, what is. Archbishop Corrigan going 
to do? Of course approve then what he is de- 
nouncing now. For the Catholic church itself, 
being a “constitutional orzanization, supports 
constitutional government, and the first ¢s- 
sential of a constitutional government is that 
rule by majority prevails. Tf the archbishop 
be richt in his ccnsure of Father McGlynn, 
and his condemnation of the denial that men 
can hold private property in Jand, and if in 
this he represents the opiuion of the church, 


‘then there must come an end to all reform so | 


far as the sanction of the church is concerned: 


{for no reform, striking at a yiven existing 


a 7 i system, could be inauyurated Without being 
Interviews With Promiucat Members ef the | ~ ae - 


denounced. 


“TP hope Father McGlynn will come triumph- | 
emaneipation. 


antly out of this trouble, for his treatment in 
my mind has been most unjust, and in his per- 
son the risbt of an American citizen has been 
assailed.” 
J.P. Farrell, President of the Home Rule 
Club. 

‘If it was wrong for Father McGlynn to 

support Henry George for mayor—and [ infer 


from the archbishop that it was—it must have ! 


been wrong for the 68.000 clectors also. tive- 
sixths of whom were Catholics. In such cir- 
cumstances, to cast a Vote is as bad as to 
speak, and worse, for the ballot is a seal of 
indorsement for what before was only an oral 
approval.” 


Bryan G. McSwgyny. 


“Father McGlynn has not been treated as 
he should be. I remember nothiug like this as 


having occurred in this country before, and I; 


never expected to see a veto put upon! the 7ree 


expression of, Opinion on an occasion when | 
everybody ought to have a voice in public | 
| affairs.” 
gentile and consider- | 


John J. Delaney, President of the’ Munict- 
pal Cenncil of the Irish National League. 


“Shere is a community of sentiment among 


‘allthe vast majority of the Catholic popula- 


tion in the city on the side of the devoted 
priest, Nearly all the Catholic clergymen, 
with few exceptions, who are anti4veorge, 


are in favor of Dr. McGlynn, whom they be- | * 
: kings of the earth. 


lieve is persecuted for his opinions and for his 
courace in uttering them.. When one recalls 
all that he has done, his charity, his devotion 
to the poor and to the cause of right, and his 
distinct Americanism, it is unfair now to 


think that he should be threatened with de- | 


struction for advocating nationalization of 
the land, upon which the church has never 
pronounced an opinion.” 


Thomas JJ. O'Sullivan, President of the 


Fitth Ward Branch of the Irish National ; 


League. 
“To stand up and champion the poor, not 


| as against the rich, but as against injustice, is 
i everywhere approved by ¢ 
‘and the wonder to me very eften hus been 
, not that there was a Father MeGlynn to speak 


Catholic teaching; 


for the down-trodden vassals, but that there 
were not scores cf Father MeGlynns. 


Ex-Aasemblymau Maj. James Haggerty. 

“Father McGlynn is an officer in a grand 
army that is engaged in making war upon the 
‘devil and his works.’ He is a great soldier, 
full of loyalty to the banner under which he 
lights. I believe him to be one of the_noblest 
souls that ever lifted face 
tender charities are known to thousands iu 
this big city, who love and revere him with an 
wbidiug faith in lis manliness and priestly 
character.? 


CATHOLIC OPINION. 


Lettcrs From Lacmou Deasuncing the Oute 
rage. 


As an Irish Catholic I protest against the 
stand taken by Archbishop Corrigan and one 
or two other prelates ayainst the movement 
for the emancipation of labor. I shall be 
much mistaken if the action of the archbishop 
will buve anything like the result he hopes 
for, If afew timid Catholics retire from the 
contest because of what he says, it is better 
they were away, for their places will be taken 
by men of the same faith having opinions and 
suuls of their own. The ecclesiastical machine 
will be the sufferer in the end, for it must be 
borne in mind that although it has generally 
taken sides with the kines and aristocracies 
of Eurupe, this is the tirst time it has come out 
openly and boldly in this republican country 
and allied itself with monopoly against labor. 
When that sweet young capitalist and rogue, 
John C. Eno, was smuggled into Canada by 
one of his clergymen, Archbishop Corrigan 
said never a word; but when Dr. MeGlyna 
comes out in defense of labor he is suspended. 

Catholics are not fools, whether they are 
native American, Irish or German. They 
form their own opinions on such corduct. 
The archbishop knows full well that Catholics 


form a large part. of the toilers of this ! 


country ; he alsv knows that the toilers are 
defrauded of their birthright, 
puthizes with their cppressors, so capitalists 
in large nuinbers called on hin on New Yeur's 
day—Protestants, Atheists and Catholics 


alike—and congratulated him, for does he not | 
i reside in a magnificent palace like the Van- 


derbilts and Astors, while les miserables, who 
found a champion in Father McGlynn, exist in 
vile tenements! If the twelve Apostles were 
pow cp earth, and in the flesh once more 
they are uel the kind of people Archbishop 
Currigiu or Mousigucr Preston would cure 
about | fneeting socially. 

1 would inuch like to kuow why, if Arch- 
bishop Corrigan is desirous of doing good, he 
; dees not inaugurate a crusade aguinst the | 
saloons? Surely, they do more harm (there 


was i 
almost going to excommunicate me because I: 


| crowns and coronets: 


; always 


Yet he syim- : 


| cast. 


who voted for Hemiy George. If Archbishop 


Corrigan, miter on head and crozier in hand, 


i r 
would kneel down in front of a saloon and pray 
'ugainst it and anathematize it until it ciosed 


he would be in a «cod deal better business 
than that of fending bis support. to the Tam- 
many ring of saloon-keepers and office-hold- 


and morals, bat a million barrels of 
whisky are nct! 

But perhaps the archbishop is not responsi- 
ble. Perhaps be has received orders 
Rume. In that case. so much the worse for 


Rome. We have in the 


blood, whose contact with free political insti- 


; tutions has made them intolerant of Ttalian 


dictation. Amcericzns who wre not Catholics 
are extremcly jealous of foreign influence, and 
American Catholics are beginning to realize 
that they have cause. What should Leo XIII. 
or Cardinal Jacobini—who say they are pris- 
oners in the Vatican—what should they know 
about the quarrel between capital and labor in 
America? Damnant quod non intelligunt. 
They are more accustomed to contact with 
and it is a fact that, 
until the Irish showed their teeth, those cun- 
ning Italians paid more attention to the word 
of a British nublenman than to the voice of the 
Whole Irish nation. 

But Father McGlynn does know. He has 
gone among his people and he sees that 
squalid poverty in this world docs not pave 
the way for happiness in the next. There is 
no squalor, though, in the Vatican, nor in the 
archiepiscopal palace on Madison avenue. 
If there was. those high eclestastics who per- 
secute Dr. MeGivnn would go out on strike 
and shake the earth with their denunciations 
of asystem that disinherits the wery children 
born inte God's world. 

I regret being compelled to say so, but it 
is the truth that Roman ecclesiasticism has 
ys been with the oppressor. True, the 
popes feught against kKluacs and emperors in 
their time, but it 
own supremacy. They fought against the 
French revolution, which strove to regenerate 


i Mankind, and to an cxtent sueceeded—and 


when Ireland giood for faith and fatherland 
at the Boyne and Auchrim and Limerick, 
Reme was in the field in alliance with Wil- 
liam of Grange and his Calvinistic Dutch 
a a It was an Enyvlish pope—one 
Nicholas “Breakspeare—who yave Henry I. 


' permission to invade Ireland on condition that 


he should cause the Irish to pay him Peter's 
pence. What sympathy did Ireland get 


from } 


Tnited States about ten. 
| millions of Catholies of German and Trish 


et irene a eS tg a as eS i a NNN re i we ne 


was in maintenance of their | 


from Rome and the Italians in “$8, when | 


she madc one last supreme effort for freedum? 


! When the heroie Owen Roe O'Neill was in 


arms for the grand eld cause the pope of the 
time, Innocent XX, because it subserved his pe- 
litieal interest, sent his nuncio, Rinuecini, to 


! Ireland to aid the confederates, and that emi- 
: nent dignitary made a 


sad mess of it. Why, 
the Italian churchinen threw cold water on 
Auine entered into a treaty 
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head. But the archbishop, the friend of the 
is living in luxury 


wealthy and the proud, 


and grandeur in a marble palace: 
P. C. LonGE. 


Naugatuck, Coun., Jan. 18. 


Dr. McGiyhn’s Martyrdom.” 
Wasnrveron, Jan. 17.—The ‘Washington 
Post, apropos of the attempt to “discipline” 
Dr. McGlynn for exercising his rights as 
man and a citizen, acd dcing his. duty as < 
Christian, 


report that the doctor would decline to go to | 


Reme and would take the consequences, by 
sneering at the idca of any one’s enduring 
martyrdom for the sake of the whimsical no- 
tion that private property in land should not 
be allowed. 

In this matter the Post is only a blind leader 
of the blind. Martyrs always seem fools to 
those who lack cither the knowledge or the 
moral zeal to appreciate the truth or the im- 
portance of the cause supported. The Roman 
soldicrs and scholars of Paul’s day no doubt 
pitied that greatest of missionarics as a poor 
crank who was but a fool for his pains; but to 
the millions who now believe the doctrines 


Tarsus scems to have chosen the better part. 

Many men have suffered for many causes 
since Saul saw the great lighi which still 
shines upon the world; but to no cause save 
Saul’s is the cuuse inferivr for which our 


true priest has spoken; the cause of the. 
emancipation of the masses of the peo-} 


ple from a wanton wrong and a degrading 
oppression—the cause of peace with justice— 
the cause of the doing of God’s will among 
men. What war in the world’s histery caz 
claim a better “cause” than this? “Let justice 
be done"—not “though,” but lest—‘‘the hea- 
vens fall.” MaxGaret ILsLey. 


The Cooper Union Meeting. 

There is a gross and misleading error in the 
Sun’s report of the great Catholic meeting 
held in the large hall-of the Cooper Insti- 
tule on Monday evening last the 17th inst., 
called to protest aguinst the illegitimate use 
of arbitrary authority by the archbishop of 


New York in -deposing Dr. MeGiynn from ; ooc6 that the rest of his 


his pastorate, because he could not coerce him 
into talcing the same side in politics with him- 
seif. The Sun endeavors to create the false 


sentative Roman Catholic one by saying 
“that the audienc 
Henry Georee’s mectings were last fall, and 


rather fiippc 7 ents on. a: 
ratner flippantly LOROHS . -' say What system of pelitical economy, anv, is taught. 


by the church, so rhatin future political Canvasses, or. 


Was about as mixed as. 


ent o) 
erty but. land values? 

If the canons of euclesiastical disciptine be so coptra 
dietory that what is eensurable in one: priest is permis 
Sible to another? 

If one: may be disciplined by suspension heeause he 

publicly adveeates such princinies as in his sense a 


huke as 2 citizen he deems essential to the political wet 


fare of the people, While. another, uncer. cover of a re. 
sponse to settice tie anxious doubts. of, a political chiee.. 
‘tain “grown. gray in the church," da DIES, as palpably ty 
the political is: anct is let seot Free? 

To mark more distinetiy the: line, so that he whe rung 
may rend, between true. aad. fuse socialism, between: 
true and fiulse cammunisny, between. trae and false in. 
dividualism, or between true, and. false anarchism, and 





; during a strike, werkingmen ‘may net be ansettled’ in. 


| their convictions of right and duty by % mere opinion — 


| elie: 


George? 's doctrines 


believing that het 
for which Paul worked and died, Saul of | fe 


(put forth. asa command of the ehureh). of imprudent: 
priests too desirous. to faver the “hasses” of certain 
“balls,” or the ‘tes Sterst obany irade-. : 


: Catholics: us , Citizens. 
“The Union Pr inter, whose editor is. os Cali 
Suys: 
Several Catholic newspapers not on our ex- 


change. list have been sent to this office during 


the past week. They contain articles marked 
so as to signify what the senders were desir- 
ous shonld be read. 
the -George-McGlynn-Corrigan controversy... 
It would not seem at all strane if one Writer, . 
wd suid a good thing, k 


cood things that men say in relation to Hew 
snt_it_ does seem passme 
strange that a number of writers working for: 
papers bearing the name cf the church should : 
all. believe that their views on: this. contro- 
versy are of such importance as to-call for a. 


' more or less general distribution of the jour- 


nals in which they are expressed. 
Now, what is behind this circulati 
litical literature? Why are ti et 
political literary bureau beir 
this case? And who are manag 
All who have: read wi 


< of 


George's review ef the case of Dr. rere ee 


have seen that Mr. (reorge has not attacked 
the Catholic faith, though the press in gen- 
eral might not exercise great dispatch in cor- 

recting an impression that. he had done SO. 

The newspaper replies to Mr. George, there-— 
fore, which assumes thut he has ¢ ittacked a 
religious belief, set out with a falsity, and the 
reasoning based. upew it must be false. In 
arraignineg the managers of the church, Mr. 





i George has made plain statements. Misrep- 


resenting him will be unavailing; he is on 


i hand to contradict misstatements and. refute 


that a large sp “inkliner of socialists were | 


present.” This is a most unqualitied false- 
hood, and the Sums reporter must have 
known it at the time he penned his report. 
1 went to the meeting at an early hour and 


| remained to the Jast, having secured a seat 
in a part of the hal! that enabled me to ob- | 
serve ciosely the entire audience, and I never | 


With the British king, whereby that virtuous | 


petentate, George IV, would have the power 
of veto; that is to say, no Catholic prelate 
could be appointed without his sanction. But 
the Irish would have none of the veto, and it 
was only after they had threatened war 
against Rome as well as England that the 
emancipation they required was given them. 
And this has beea so throuchout history when- 


; ever the relations bebween Rome and Ireland 


Were concerned, 


The Italians seem. to hate the Trish. Why, 


God only Enows, except that:they. fellow the | 


ecneral rule of ingratitude and disliking those 
they have injured. Why did Rome give 
pro-Englishman Cullen a cardinal’s hat and 
refuse one to Dr. Doyle or the renowned Arch- 
bishop MeHale—both eminent for their picty 
and eruditiou! Why did Rome. give the 
beretta to that other pro-Eng clishman, Arch- 
bishop McCabe, and ignore Archbishop Croke? 

To the Catholics in the present labor move- 
ment. especially to the Irish Catholics, I 
would say, look to your own interests 
as the propoganda and the princes of 
the church of this country leok to 
theirs. If poverty be the road to heaven 
Jet the cardinals and archbishops become 
poor like the Apostles, and above all let 


i them invoke God to cast out from them the 
i evil, arrogant spirit that would dictate to the 


and seek fraternity with the 
Yours respectfully, 
J.C. F. 


children of toil, 


Seutiment oft tne Town of Naugatuck. 

In the two a ue of this century 
on the case of Dr. McGlynn Tue Sranparp 
voiced the ee ‘of the toiling millions of 
America. If all the werkinginen, Catholics 


that | 


and Protestants, could write letters, a paper ; 
as large as the state of Texas would not con- ; 
tain half of the indignant protests thet would ! 


go up from honest tvilers in all paris of the 
country. Every manI speak with feels that 
Dr. MeGlynn is a persecuted priest, and that he 
is persecuted at the instigation of the million- 
aires and corrupt politicians of New York. 
The people of this town love Dr. MeGiynn. 
Avyeur ago he spoke the words of life to a 
large and cnraptured audience here. His ser- 


| mon was a masterpiece of eloquence and 


urgument, and it was evident that he was 
heart and soul with the people. His fame as 
w mighty preacher had preceded him, and 
peoplo of all religious denominations flocked 
to hear him. Si. Francis’ church, in aid of 
which he preached, was filled to suffocation, 


. | and Protestants and Catholies listened with 
toward God. His | 


rapture to the inspired words that fell from 
the man of God. A Protestant, who was 
present on that oveasion, said to me to-day: 
“Dr. McGlynnisaholy man. If [were living i in 
his parish 1 should go to mass every Sunday. 


| He is a persecuted priest, but he shall want for 
Any time a fund is: 


nothing in this country. 
started for him, I will have five 
ten or twenty, if required.” 

Nine-tenths of the peuple of this town look 
upon this persecution of Dr. MeGlynn as the 
createst piece of rascalily on record. The 
idea of a dignitary of the chureh using both 
God and the church to oppress the poor and 
bolster up robbery and corruption! Just think 
of it! 

If Rome shall punish the people's priest for 
doing good, the archbishop and the rich men and 
ring politicians of New York will bave gained 
their poiut, but the Catholic church in Amer- 
iva will he set back more than a century. The 
workinginen of this country are inteljeent 
enough to distinguish between tyranny and 
love. In this case they see tyranny fur the poor 
and love for the ich: It is the duty of both 
Protestant and Cathvlic workingmen to re- 
buke this ecelesiastical outrage. And now is the 
time to do it. Now is the time for every honest 
man to speak and act. It can hardly be pos- 
sible that ten million American Catholies will 
allow themselves to be robbed und enslaved 
because two or three ecclesiastical tools of 
rmonupoly sv order iit. And even though they 
should be so wretchedly blind, what about the 
jifty million American /’rotestants, who owe 
no allegiance to Rome or any other foreign 
country? Where is the boasted freedom of 
Ainerican institutions ian American citizen 
eannot vote as he tikes? or is the Unitéd 
States ouly an ltulian provinee, as Gaul 
and Britain were two thouseud vears 


doliars, or 


i views and telegrams of his. clericai s 
Pas Would drag religion. into: matters of purely sect lur. 


aerot | 
ago: 


Perhaps this Janzuage is too bold fora Roman | 


Catholic born aud raiscd tu manheod in 
Queens county, Incland; but us an American 
citizen I should consider myself a traiter to 
the republic L bad sworn to derend if T should, 
in this erisis, be utrard to speak my honest 
thoughts. The Cathelic religion is pure; the 
great majurity of Catholic priests ure guod, 
boly meu: but the princes are a corrapt body, 
in Whom the love of the werld bas suppluuted 
the love of God. To-day, in New York city, 
the one priest who dared to raise his voice in 


the Central Labur union. 


saw @ more thoroughly 
Cutholice audience during my twenty- 
five years’ residence in New York. Among 
the. sea of upturned faces which met 
my gaze at every point I could 
see none but Irish or Irish-American faces, 
among whom were scores whom I personally 
Knew as Irish or Irish-American Catholics. 
The Sun has been more or less friendly to 
Tammany hall for many years past, and the 
Gcanger which now confrents that immaculate 


representative 


rings led by practical politicians and other 


party no doubt has thrown it into a frenzy. 
Hence these lies. 
Tt is a curious coincidence that we also find 


Soo cles has~he put the 
will simply be ta 
restate and amplify its points to the slow, the 


captious and the unfair among his opponents. 
The Catholics within the circle of the read 


bad reasoners. Marly 


impression that the meeting was not a repre- | ers of this paper understand the Meliss al 


issue. They know the sphere of the church, 
and they also clearly see their rights and 
duties as citizons. The priesthood will con- 
trol the church: no institution will ever dice 
tate to Americans how they shall vote... 
There is a feature in this controversy yet 
to he developed: To what extent can the 


+ lower ranks of the priesthood of America be 


expected tu yield unquesticning compliance 


to the dictation of their superiors in regard ta 


‘wy vourse of action involving the rights: of: 


citizenship? Are the. parish priests. near. 
enough to the, people to feel the necessity 





for listening to what.the people shall say? - 
Mr. George’s first article in his new paper, — 


THE STANDARD, has brought before the 
American public considerations such as arise: 
in the mind of a statesman. His, action in 
doing so has drawn out.a.strong oppositio 
on the part of men wielding great powe 

Is the question he has raised to be settled 
only after years of vexed controversy. or is 
it. happily, soon to be set at rest. through the 
men actuated by deep religious feeling, great 
common. sense, straizhtforwardaess, ‘honesty 


mats : | and capacity for-correct thought, who ought 
organization (as well as the other halls and | 


the same cause the only real motive which has | 


moved the archbishop against Dr. McGlynn. i yy = 
What has endeared Tumrmany ball, with its ‘ BiepOp that. et 


Jong record of infamy, to the archbishop’s 


heart passes my comprehension ; but it is ut- | 
terly useless for'us to disguise from ourselves | 
' the fact that it is not for any disobedience of | 
; legitimate ecclusiastical nuthority that the 


archbishop has moved against Dr. McGlynn; 


him in taking a particular side in politics. In 


the. 


to ve oe in the bosom ‘of . the mother 


-chur 
Saviors of society) at the hands of the labor i 


Dr. MeGisnu asa Pri: 
A New York Cathclic says of Rev- 


’Glynn in the Utica 08. 


-Everybadv: knows kh attitude on the pa = 
lie schoat system. It 1S an order the 


rears. after-taki 

schools. Br.. MeGlynn co 

necessary and expensive. 

Thave heard him. say. 

where the peor parenis will hav 

education of their children when he 


'-macnilticent public schools. are ope 


saying this I voice but the cpinion of ‘every ! 


one of my personal Catholic friends, and T 
have scores of them in this city. 
Janes O’FLAWERTY, 1633 Medison avenue. 


Under Which King? 
New York, Jan. 15.—In the Sun. of the 7th 


commented upon the orders from Rome to Dr. 
McGlynn as follows: 

It. is simply a question of doctrine. 
the doctrine of the community of land is a true docirine? 
That is all there fs to it. 
that dcetrine, 
all ownership in property. 
will never consent to it. 
of it. 


The nations. of the world 
The church will have: none 


plas » for “nothing? 
itis for the reason that he could not coerce: 


church 
! schuols! 


Ht bis monev an 
come went for charity. ks 
mother’s estate he receiy 
did he do with it?) Spent 
snd upon the poor. | 
Show me anything like this 

by. other. priests who. eriticise him. F 
created the St. Stephen’s Home for Desti 


tate Children in East Twen 


. inciuding a charity school for. ¢ 


i manaced by ten sisters 
- : : : © dren "purmber over 

inst. “My Lord” Preston is reported as having ! 
i ment. 
; pupils, directed by 170 teachers. 


Dees he hold that. | 


I regret that the reporter did not ask this | 


native priest with the foreign and unrepubli- 
can title what the duty of American Catholies 


would be in the event of our state (New York) j 
exercising its undoubted right of erninent do- } 


main and abolishing individual ownership in 
land?) Would Catholics in general and Catho- 
lic priests in particular wait for orders from 
Rome before obeying the law of the state” 
Andif the church would) “have none of. it.” 
would all Catholics be in the position described 
by “My Lord” Preston in the same interview 2 
ViZ: ‘sh 

The moment, that Dr. MeGhynn resists the authority of 
the church, in that moment he ceases to be a Roman 
Cat bolie. 

It would -be interesting to cet a little light 
on this subjeet, and I hope you may be able to- 
obtain it fur the benelit of your readers. 

J. Travis Quias. 


One Pretest ont of Many. 


Ata large meeting of the united labor party 
of the Eighteenth, assembly district, held on | 


Saturday night, at 235 East Thirty-fourth: 
street, the following resolutions w ere wnani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas, Through no. utterance of} his own, it. has : 


become aw matter of public notoriety that the Rev. In 


Faiward MeGlynn of St. Stephen's « ‘hureb has been Sus-" 


pended from his pastorate, because of his support of the. 
labor candidate in our late municipal election; an, 
Whereas, The real motives leading to this Suspension; 
as shown both in the official manifesto which preeeded 
the election, and in the more recent newspaper inter: | 


concern, and are thus plainly opposed to the ee er 
cise of religious faith; theréfore. be it. ; : 
Resolved, That we, the members of the united labor 
party of the Eighteenth assembly district, irrespective 
of our own religious. differences, most: earnestiy dep 


cate the harsh and Pi ohcarl sptrit: whieh characier-- 


izes the treatment of Kev. Dr. MeGiynn; tet we know 


him for atrue pricst.of the «peopl: and % lover of his .| 


kind, who has never. failed to support with bis. infin. 
ence and endeavors the oppressed, not only ofthis, but, 
ether lands, and: that wee unanimously, tender to Gr, 
MeGlynn this public assurance of our love, veneration 
and heartfelt sympathy. |. 

Kesolved, That the secretary of this orentiization is 
hereby instructed to’ present too Rev. Ur. McGlynn a 
copy of these resolutions. : ae oe 


Catholic. Rapmen Ask Some Pointed Ques- 
tions. 


The Operative Plasterers’ society, half of 
whose members are Catholics, met. Tuesday 
night in Brevoort hall and voted 
McGlynn to help meet the expenses. of his 
journey to Rome. 
Kxnizhts of Labor and are not represented: iu 
They also adopted 
this: 

Lesolved, That this society, Dow that the passions and 


excitements of the late elections: have subsided, and lie 
eving the present an opportune time Lo separate: Loe: 


| tares from the wheai, respectfalls appests incbehall az 


behalf of God's poor is persecuted anc an out- | 


Like his divine Master, whom be so 


are htc of — than the “/ honest men j faitafully imitates, be hath not where to lay his 


iaeemtieadeed, ont Ee ati 


its Cathele members to the Catholic 
tbrough it tu his holiness the pope, Lo inquire: 

Lr metsbers of Loude umuus buve the saie constitu. 
thom! right, uader Catholic Ceuching and disciplige as 
vtuer citizens to furaia political purty Tor the purpose 
ofefecting such changes iu the poltey of the govern- 
ment as they deem conducive lo their interests? 

Tit be us legitimate to adveeaie the reversion of the 
and to tue people as it is ine continued possession of is 
by individuals? 

ga tlie a rst Seo te abelash all taxation, ex- 


soe ame he ee se ek ee a 


superiors, are seh, 


hierirchs, aad. ! 


8200 to Bro 


The. plasterers are a 


j 


The. church does nat believe in | priest coming to this city is 


Yo establish it would be tode away with |: Heme with Dr. WeGivon natil he is provided 


i for. 


u pinion. 


be, and realby 


charity. 
150. He alsa 
an industrial home for girls out of employ- 


He ‘and *h 

riests also attend the numerous Catholics In 
Belevue hospital. Another thing: Any poo 
sure to tind a 


His private charities are innumerabla 
end quictly done. The tramps knew ‘well 
where to come. There is many a divorce. 
teo, he bas. prevented | by reconciling husband 
and.wife.” When the poor called. and if he 
were conversing with some rich parishione 
he would at-once. go. out, saving, “This. 
Woman’ ors poor man, jias no tine to 

The rich have plenty ef time? AB 


i (concluded the gentleman, with a 


haps Rome doesn’t know we have 
among Us. ih 


Correspondence. 


New Vorn.—lf the political action of 


‘American citizens iS to. ‘be dictated by an 
teecle 


stical authority, I quite agre 

you that it-is time we knew j Teed he erloging 
of the dominant press and the timidity it hag 
shown it: supporting the weak against the 


| oppressions ai the strony whenever av 


has heen touched 


point 
sickening: to.those: 


| On: has 
something "es 


‘justice demands fair play and tl e 


knew le dgment of mors! right 


(claieuay onl 
at the people ‘of 


i beoeeht under the: ban seek vor deren 


ance. for Beteltnes and ad ioes WUD a nolivien : 
fF. MArRsHau. 


Pr bed ieve! that ‘that 


New: RK, Nek ; 
noble servant of Christ, Dr. McGlynn, will be 
found wanting: in *‘the ‘times that try men’s - 


souls.” LE Archbishop Corrigan. 1s 


to. € tablish the precedent 


_ JERSEY Cry, 
joemen ‘and f or = this he 


workingmen, shall he stand atone! You have 


sirength to staed by him, and, if yuu have the 
CoUTage of a ut Sur enzih, you: will. 


Jo oH. Bowes, 


A State-Owned Ruitroad. — 
| Gor eruoy ae of Norte eration in | bi 


lantic and- North C: vohna alkadh which 
stock is appreciating in -vialue, and declares 
+ that le -sees ne 
ot. puyo a dividend. 
mends that the state do not. part. with her 


reusen why the rua shonld 


cond, which was intended to 
‘the North Carvlina 
lung iremh the 


ownership in thi 


rewd, Tornntug a He wet ulles 
wits or Charlotte tu. Store 


Vears ago the stock of the North arolina 


croudowas worth wbout cu.cents om the dollar; 


now itis worth 106, and the state receives a 
Gividend of $150,000 annually en its stoek, it 
holdiag tbree-ourths. of | ihe ‘stock i Bhs 
road” 


ay eee 





These articles refer ta. 


hac - 


sent it toa newspaper interested in all the 
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peppery rece has ee ia © nena 


His Sunday-sch nol numbers over 1,660. 


arimitted © 
t which he ees 
“Tarew ell Catholic libertc i in A 


“Weliows 


He carnestly recom | 
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‘workmen who trim ke ac. 


A wus. 
@ Yecused therm. 


_gemand. 
" $0n company had sixty “scabs” working for 


THE COAL STRIKE. 


 QEDUCING THE WAGES OF WORKMEN IN 


Zhe Companies Underinke te Ferre Wages 
Down, and Are Met With Demands For 
Au Increase—-Poelice Emplesed and Soldiers 
Demanded. 

The great coal strike now in progress origi- 


pated in an attempt of three companies to re- | 


@uce the wages of their dockmen. The 
Delaware and Hudson paid twenty cents an 
bbour, while ali the other companies were pay- 
jog twenty-two and a half. Either of these 
gmounts is outrageously small. They are not 
@o large even as they seem, for the men are 
paid only for the time they actually work. 
While waiting for work, although on duty, 
they get no pay. Their average income is 
e@nly a littie more than six dollars a week, 
jithough they ure on duty from ten to fifteen 


‘pours a day. 


On the 2th of December last the Delaware, 
QZackawanna and Western, the Lehigh and 
Wiikesbarre and the Erie companies posted 
Potices on their respective docks that from 
dan. the eoal doeckmen in their employ 
would be reduced from twenty-two and onc- 
half to twenty cents an hour. The employes 
of these companies were Knights of Labor, 
Q@nder the jurisdiction of District: Assembly 
No. 49, and referred the matter to the board 
of arbitration of that district. The board 
notified the companies that the men would not 
gubmit to the reduction, but would make a 

al demand for twenty-five cents. It also 
@emanded frum half a cent toa cent a ton, 
according to the vessel, for “trimmers,” the 
* coal in the holds 
of vessels. in these demands district assem- 
Mics 102 0f Elizabetbport and 122 of South 


Amboy joined. 


The object of the striking companies was 
to equalize wages by a reduction on the basis 
gnaintuined by the Delaware and Hudson 
company, while that of the men was to equal- 
gze weees on a basis sumewhat above the 
Starvation point that prevailed. At first the 


@ompanies insisted cn the reduction, but after | 


the strike was under way all but the Dela- 
ware and Sudsoa. controlled by Le Grand B. 
Cannor, were willing to ccncede twenty-two 
and a halt cents.) The strike having been 
forced by the Sua ears however, and they 
baving refused arbitration, the mer declined 
to return to work without the advance. That 
thejr dcemiand is reasonabic is evident from 
the fact that while the average cost of labor 
fa mining, transporting. handling and deliver- 
aga ton of eval in New York is only one do!- 
dar end tfteen cents, including wages of 
bool:keegers, clerks, ctc., and the profits of 
@ealers ure not lurge, the same coal sells in 
erdinary times for six or seven dollars. 

Que of the ezrly effects of the strike was an 
pdvance iu prices, and fora tiie great anxi- 


ety was felt lest they might go entirely be- 


yond the ability of the poor to buy. This 
feciing has subsided, but if the companies 
eontinue their stubborn and grasping policy, 
ais by no mezns improbuble that there will 
be a coal famine. 

The strike hus extended from the coal 
handlers tv engincers, bargemen and boatmen, 
and coal is now handled only by men who are 


so impoverisied that the oppressive wages ; 


offered by the companies isa boon, None of 
Bhe oJc men have returaed vo work. 

Every effort to intimidate and subdue the 
men has been miude by the companies. The 
Feceiver of the New Jersey Central, a bank- 
vupt road, got an order from the United States 
@ourts giving warning that any interference 


vith the property of that road ‘would be pun- 


ished as a conicempt ef court. OF course, no 

injury to property was feared; the warning 

was intended tu intimidate by implying that 

euy peaceabie expustulation with new men 

@ould be construcd into an interference with 

property and summurily punished as a con- 
ft. 

The trick of pulcing the grounds at public 
exkpense is alse res crted to, und deputy sher- 
JGs, the privaie employes of the companies, 
bet clothed with pubiic authority, are numer- 
The governor was asked fur troops, but 
He did not seem to know that 
the proprietors cf New Jersey had made the 
At one time the Delaware & Hud- 


fibem under guard of eighty deputy sheriffs. 
Mayor Kerr of Hoboken refused to take 
Policemen off their regular duty to ornament 
‘dhe real estate of the companies with their 
presence. As long as there was no riot. he 
said the companies should rot be furnished 


with policemen at the expense of the county. 


Bat generally tue companies have succeeded 
in getting ample supplies of police. Their 


| yards are guarded by Jersey policemen and 


the water side by policemen from New York, 
while a body of Pinkerton’s thugs have been 
imported, and the slums have furnished any 
gumber of deputy sheriffs. So completely are 
the police under the authority of the com- 


panies. that a large part of the New Jersey 


waiter front is cut off from use. The boatmen 
complain bitterly of this. One boat. captain, 
whose boat lay at the dock of the Delaware 
and Hadson company, Iicft his family on board 
and came to New York on business. Upon 


, geturning the police wouid not allow him to 


go to his family without a permit from the 
superintendent of the company. 
fase a woman who lived on her husband's 

boat went to the city to buy provisions, and 
@Was not permitted to return. All along the 
shore canal beats, in which families live, are 
frozen in, and the occupsnts can go ashore 
aniy under hazard of not being permitted to 

The companies are able to hold out against 
the pubiic sulely because they own the mines, 
the water front and the transportation fran- 
ehise, privileges conferred upon them by law, 
and which enable them to arbitrarily fix the 
price of coal, which they do once a year, the 
cost of transportation, and, except for the re- 
Sistauce by strikes, the wages of the men. If 
the mixes were public property, and the 
Foads were under pubic control, no combina- 
tion could place coal consumers at the mercy 
of the monopolics as they now are. 

The strikers are contident of success. They 
elaim to be able to hold out for sixty days at 
east. While the presence of police and the 
aid given by public authorities ure irritating, 
ao violence has yet occurred except in one in- 
stance, when a small body of strikers fright- 
ened the police into the supposition that a riot 
was about to occur. With this exception, how- 
ever, it is conceded that the men have been in 
all respects orderly and peaceable, Thev are 
i the muin native Americans and men of su- 

intelligence. 

Unless the companies soon arbitrate the 
@ifficulty the strike bids fair to extend and to 
affect other industries than that of handling 
goal. The legislature of New Jersey, in which 
the labor interest is not without intiuence, is 
likely tu take action possibly of a radical 
Suture. 

Be Content. 

Said tbe parson, “Be content, 
Pay your tithe«lues, pay your rent; 
They that earthly things despise 
Shall have mansions in the skics, 
Javugh your back with toil be bent,” 
Said the parson, “ be content.” 

- Jhea the parson feasting went, 
With my lord who lives by rent; 
And the d seolr jaughed elate, 


Iu another | 


to the machine to fill tire posmes ott the land- 


IN EMPLOYERS’ FAVOR. 


A Connecticut Liability Bill in the Interest 
ef Railreads. 

Harrrorp, Conn., Jan. 20.—Wide interest 
ought to be taken in an employers’ liability 
act that the railroad commissioners of this 
state are trying to have enacted. Last year 
a similar attempt failed, and it is probable 
that this will fail; but isn’t it strange that a 
commission, supposed to be organized in the 


interests of the peopic, should urge lecislation © 


designed to overthrow decisions already se- 
cured against railway corporations? Withia 
the past few ycars our supreme court judges, 
notably Judge Carpenter, have been opening 
their eyes to the situation. In two important 
cases brought by railroad employes to secure 
damages for injuries received in the per- 
formance of their duties, the old ruling that 
the negligence of fellow-servants is a bar to 
recovery, has been superseded by the more 
enlightened idea that feliow-servanis are 
agents of the operating company, and their 
negligence is the negligence of the corpora- 


tion. The railroad companies were not will- 


ing to let these decisions by our court of Jast 
resort stand, so last vear the railroad com- 
missioners recommended that the whole mat- 
ter be simplified by the enactment of a law 
making the liability in these and many other 
cases yet unsettled plain, in order, it de- 
clared, that the employe might not be sub- 
jected to the expense of securing these points 
frem the supreme court. 

Their remedy was a statate modeled on the 
English act of parliament, which covered not 
only railway employes but all others, except 
farm laborers and domestic servants. While 
the liability of corporations was made greater 
in certain directions, it was made less in 
others, and the amouut that could be recov- 
ered was restricted to u comparatively small 
sum. Cer’r’a nauufacturcrs could not see 
their way clear to pass the law even for the 
benefit of the railways, and it was not reported 
by the committee having it in hand. In their 
current annual report just out tae railroad 
cemmissioners urge the same law, printing it 
in full in their appendix. 

Why should such a bill be submitted to man- 
agers of railroads exclusively and their “in- 
dorsement” be suggested by the commission- 
ers as the one thing desirable? “Examined by 
the managers of several of our railroads and 
approved by them,” is a sentence out of place 
in such a report. On its face the proposed 
act, like most dangerous bills, is irttocent. It 
provides in sub-section 2 of section 1 that re- 
covery may be had “by reason of the negli- 
gence of any person in the service of an em- 
plover who has any superintendence intrusted 
to him,” ete. This overrides the decision of 
the supreme court in the railroad brakeman’s 
favor, for section VI defines the expression to 
mean “a person whose sole or principal duty 
is that of superintendence and who is not in- 
dividually engaged in manual labor.” This 
would make everybody a fcilow servant ex- 
cept a regular superintendent. A train dis- 
patcher would not be a superintendent and 
agent of the company through whose negli- 
yak the recovery could be had; and neither 

ould a brakeman be such. 

were section provides for damages for 
injuries by “the act or omission of any person 
in the service of the employer done or made 
in obedience to the rules or bylaws of the em- 
ployer, or in obedience to particular instruc- 
tious given by any person delegated with the 
authority of the employer in that behalf,” 
but this is saddled with a proviso that 
there shall be no recovery under this section 
‘fanless the injury resulted from some impro- 
pricty or defect in the rules, bylaws, or in- 


_Structions therein mentioned.” The expense 


and time of getting the supreme court to pass 

upon the new questions thus raised would be 
much greater than they are now in the absence 
of a statute. Whatever may be the faci else- 
where, here in Connecticut the supreme court, 
as at present constituted, is just in railroad 


i matters generally, aud may be depended upon 


still further. Wm. A. COUNTRYMAN., 


SIXTY ACRES FOR EVERY SOUL. 


Cencentration of Laud Ownership fu Calie 
fornia. 

EvcrReKa, Cal, Jan. 17.—Nowhere else in the 
world are land owners so successful in evading 
their obligations to the state. The railroad 
companies hold for speculative prices vast 
tracts of the choicest lands without even the 
burden of paying a nominal tax. This the 
are enabled to do by leaving the title in ..e 
government until the ac taal settler has pur- 
chased his holding. Imagine fertile plains of 
almost illimitable extent, dotted here and 
there with settlers’ homes. On these dots the 
burdens of government are rested, while the 
monopolisis’ domain, stretching far and wide, 
goes scut free. Moreover, the farmer toils 
scarcely less to the landlords’ profit than for 
his own advantage, for the vacant lands rise 
in value almust pari passe with his own. 
Year after vear wheas fields Ieagues and 
leacues in exteat are cropped by a few ecapi- 
talisis and the produce loaded on foreign- 
going ships and deported. With no return, 
this continued depletion must eventually im- 
poverish the soil. Were these fertile plains 
open to settlement, ere now they would teem 
with people. As it is, speculative prices will 
continue to rule the lapd market until wheat 
growing becomes unprofitable. 

A. million acres, extending for hundreds of 
miles along the central portion of the state, is 
the private property of one firm of stock 
growers. One-half the land of the state and 
the choicest half is owned by 500 individuals 
and firms. Sixty millicn acres gives to each 
of these 500 California landlords an average 
of 120,000 acres, which, in the form of a 
square, would present a side of nearly four- 
teen miles. These private domiuius, how- 
ever, vary greatly in extent, the largest hav- 
ing an area of over 1,000,000 acres. If this 
great range were in the compact form of a 
square it would require nearly 160 miles of 
fencing to inclose it. This cne cattie range 
contuins 256 square miles—more than the en- 
tire area of the state of Rhode Island. 

During 1885 there were thousands of convic- 
tions under vagraney Jaws in California, 
which, together with the competition .of the 
Chinese, would make the state appear to 
be over-populated. Yet, if this sixty mil- 
lion acres—the greater part of which is prac- 
tically withheld front use—were equally di- 
vided among the one inillion inhabitants of 
the state there Would be sixty acres for every 
soul, from the infaut in the cradie to the old- 
est inhabitant. The present value of some of 
this land is more Ua stg per acre. Whata 
splendid heritege for the peuple! Fellow eiti- 
zens, the time is ripe. tio forthand take pos- 
session of your fand. Lb. bP. HENLEY. 


w erihy 7 of Adwiralion. 

A correspondent of the New York Zimes, 
engaged in vat! tering sualistics relating to the 
growing “prosperity” of Richwoud, Va., asked 
a large manufacturer to explain what le meant 
when he spoke of so and so many employes 
being engaged in the factories of that city. 
Who were “the employes, white or biack, old 
or young? The manufacturer’s answer Was a 
serap of paper bearing this peragraph printed 
within a few days in uw local newspaper: 

“A thing worthy of comment—Mmerthy of 
adiniration—is that wnoug th® hands cu- 
ployed in Richmond mnentttact ories wre -£,200 
white wamca and giris earning lvings "for 
themseives and others.” ‘ 

In this country, under the most discourag- 
ing conditions, with hundreds of thousands 
of workers working but «a fracticn of the 
time, these same Workers ure yet able to pro- 
duce $720 worth per head each year; yet in 
such a country “it is worthy of aduuration” 
that women and young girls should be chained 


‘ 


lued the money king, 
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THE OLD ae STRIKE| THE LORILLARD STRIKE. 


A STEAMSHIP COMPANY IN CONSIDERA- 
BLE TROUBLE. 


The Old Deminion Steamship Line Strikes 
Acaiust Its Men fer a Redrction ef Wages 
—Fereign Lines Kefause Its Shipmenstse— 
Its Decks Crowded with Freight. 

The Old Dominion steamship strike is a 
strike of bosses against their men. Some time 
ago the longshoremen at Newport News, the 


.southern terminus of the line, demanded re- 


lief from work on Sunday. These ‘longshore- 
men ure colored men. The steamship line, re- 
gardiess of the fourth commandment, insisted 
upon Sunday work, and the colored men 
struck. That strike still continues, the men 
now demanding ten cents an hour increase, in 
addition to a free Sunday, and it is only with 
great difficulty that the Old Dominion line can 
load its ships at Newport News. 

Prior to the strike at Newport News the 
longshoremen.on the same line at New York 
were joining the Ocean association for mutual 
benefit in general, and probably with the spe- 
cifie purpose of demanding an increase of their 
wages from 25 cents an hour to 30 cents. 
the latter being the price on all domestic 
steamship lincs except the Old Pominion. 
The fact that its men were joining the Ocean 
association came to the knowledge cf oflleers 
of the line, although they had no knowledge 
that a demand for higher wages was conten 
plated. With the hostility to labor organiza- 
tions that is characteristic of employers, de- 
spite their assertions to the contrary, the Old 
Dominion set spies upon their men with the 
view of making a blacklist. But the blacklist 
assumed such proportions that it could not be 
used in the customary manner—for discharg- 
ing individuals—-and the company decided to 
strike. Before declaring their strike, how- 
ever, they provided for it. 

While their spies were at work on the move- 
ments of the men in New York a ship load 
of other men, gathered in New York, Jersey 
City and Brooklyn, was sent to Newport 
News to break the strike there. These men 
had hardly landed in Virginia when they 
were called back to New York. One of the 
company’s canal steamers was brought here 
from Virginia and filled up with bunks on the 
lower deck, und somewhat more than fifty of 
the men were, and still are, lodged and fed 
on board under a contract for “iwelve dollars 
a week and found,” with twenty-five cents 
an hour for work in excess of sixty hours a 
week. Having also gathered a number of 
other men from the army of the nnemployed, 
mainly Swedes, the company was prepared 
for its strike. 

On Monday, fhe 3d of January, when the 
regular longshoremen of the line came to their 
work at 8 o'clock in the morning, they were 
notified that they must worl: for twelve dol- 
lars a week and twenty-five cents an hour for 
extra time, or quit. This was a reduction 
from twenty-five to twenty cents an hour, and 
ten cents less than was paid by the other do- 
mestic lines. There was but one course to 
pursue. The men refused to submit to the re- 
duction, and when they left the company gave 
out, and still pretends, that it was the men in- 
stead of itself that struck. 

Although the company with its boat load of 
men, who received food and lodging in ad- 
dition to wages, Was prepared to carry on its 
strike so far as its domestic shipments were 
concerned, there was a factor on which it had 
made no calculation. .The Ocean association 
appealed to the other ‘longshoreman’s asso- 
ciations in this port, who prevailed upon all 
foreign lines but two to refuse Old Dominion 
shipments. As the Old Dominion line is a 
connecting link between Newport News and 


foreign ports the inability and consequent re- 


fusai of every foreign line but the Hamburg 
and the North German Lloyd to load with 
any freight from Old Dominion steamers has 
seriously crippled the latter line. At the best 
it can only handle domestic shipments, unless 
the foreign lines force u strike all along the 
river front, and which might extend to Port- 
land in the north and Galveston in the south. 
A strike like. that, even for a short time, 
would be so disastrous to commerce that the 
Old Dominion line can hardly expect to bring 
the foreign lines to its aid. 

But it may resort to the courts. It seems 
that southern shippers make their contracts 
with the foreign lines, and foreign shipments 
by way of the Old Dominion are billed direct 
to the foreign port from Newport News and 
Richmond. 

Some of these shippers, whose goods are lying 


on the docks here, have ordered mandamus ! 


proceedings to be instituted against the for- 
eign lines to compel them to carry out their 
contracts. The aid of the courts is often in- 
voked for curious purposes; but it is doubtful 
if the Old Dominion will succeed in enforcing 
a private contract by mandamus, however 
necessary it may be to the success of its strike. 

The Old Dominion dock is crowded with 
freights that cannot be handled, and the 
board of aldermen arc to be asked to order 
it cleared. The line has somewhat evaded 
the boycott of foreign lines by sending its 
freight to Staten Island and Brooklyn store- 
houses, whence, after being disguised, it is re- 
shipped; but an effective picket system has 
interfered with this process. Pickets by 
watching the shipments are able to identify 
contraband goods when offered for reship- 
ment. The line has threatened to arrest the 
pickets, but bas not been able to carry the 
threat into effect. 

At present it appears that the company, at 
an expense which exceeds the demands of the 
4ongshoremen, is able to make shipments 
south with something !ess. than usual regular- 
ity; but its shipments north are seriously in- 
terfered with by the Newport News strike of 
colored men, while it can make no foreign 
conneetion outward bound, except through the 
Hamburg and North German Llovd lines, and 
through them only with great difficulty. The 
probabilities are that the men will be able to 
defeat the strike.of the line against them and 
gain the full price paid by other lines as well, 
and that a genera) strike along the coast will 
not be necessary. 

To Dr. MeGlyun. 
Dear Priest. of God, no martyr’s crown 

F’er rested on a fitter brow 
Than that which, for the cause of truth, 

Crowns thee a living martyr now! 


Thy hands, that countless times were raised 
Jn sacramental blessing sweet, 

Have surely now no blessing less 
For those whe'd fain kneel at thy fect. 


Thy lips, that for long years but spoke 
The Master’s words of hope and cheer, 

Must stiil the heavenly gospel preach, 
Of love that casts cut every fear! 


And though thy hand no chalice lifts 
To consecrate His mystery, 
Thy heart is his fit altar stone— 
Thy soul his passion’s history! 
With pen and voice hast thou e’er tried 
Tv help the poor or soothe distress; 
Now, when thou’rt martyred for the truth, 
Shall those who loved thee, love thee less? 


Ah no! but in their lives show forth 

Tlie lessons thou hast taught so long, 
So that the world may see—our hearts 

Cun suffer still—and still be strong! 
Then, Priest of God, go on thy way! 

The trath proclaim and justice teach, 
Until the ends of suffring earth 

Thy martyred spirit’s voice shall reach! 
Thy fearless deeds of charity 

Stili do unt. the very least 
Of suffring men; nor veer, nor change, 

For thou indeed art ote true Priest. 
Deoember,, 1600 —C. fF... 


‘convention of the united labor party. 


THE FIRM REFUSE TO ARBITRATE THE 
GRIEVANCE. 


Jersey City Pelice Called Upou te Guard 
the Factery Against Orderly Woerking 
Peeple—Jeered at by Women and Girls— 
The Strikers Held Oat. 

‘“‘An injury to one is the concern of all,” is 
the principle of the strike at Lorillard’s tobacco 
factory in Jersey City. The Lorillards had 
introduced improvements which, as they 
claim, reduced some of their work from man’s 
work to child’s work. Prior to this two men 
had been employed at £0 a week to move 
stock on a hand-truck from one part of the 
factory to another, a distance of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The improvement dirsinished 
the distance to fifty feet, and the work be- 
fore done by two men was imposed upon one, 
the extra man being discharged. All the em- 
ployes protested against this dismissal of a 
workman at a time when he must necessarily 
suffer in consequence, and their protests were 
answered by the substitution of two Polish 
women for the men who bad managed the 
trick, 

The authorities in the factory showing an 


= 


evident indisposition to consider the grievance | 


with their employes, and indicating a purpose 
to make extra profits at the expense of the 
employes, the matter was brought to the at- 
tention of local assembly 5011 of the Knights 
of Labor, composed of Lorillard’s people, and 
on Thursday of last week, at a signal made 
by one of the young women, about two thou- 
sand employes left the building. 

A committee of the board of arbitration of 
District Assembly 49 made several ineffectual 
efforts to treat with the Lorillards. The firm 
refused to see them, un the alleged ground 
that they bad no quarrel! with their employes 
and there was nothing to arbitrate about. 
They could not understand that a grievance 
that drove 2,000 people out of their factory 
was of sufficient importance for arbitration. 

Upon the refusal to arbitrate, 1,500 more 
employes left the factory. Then, although 
the strikers were orderly, and there was not 
the slightest reason to expect a disturbance, 
police to the nuinber of fifty or more were 
called in by the firm and put on duty at the 
factory. This, it will be noted by any one 
familiar with strikes, is the usual method of in- 
sulting, menacing aud irritating strikers, with 
a view to causing some breach of the peace 
which may excuse attack. 

Any number of such opportunities were 
offered to the police at Lorillard’s, but as they 
were offered by women and girls, and not by 
the men, the police dared not take advantage 
ofthem. The coats of the officers were pulled 
at, their hats were knocked off, mud was 
spattered on their backs, and they were de- 
risively called “beauties.” These overt acts 
would have constituted a riot if the offenders 
had been men; but public opinion would not 
have excused a police assault upon women 
and girls. So, while the masculine strikers 
were passive, the women had their fun, and 
the police, however much they may have 
itched to use their clubs, were compelled to 
allow this feminine riot to go on. 

The strikers now demand not only a re- 
versal of the policy requiring one man to do 
the work hitherto done by two, but also an 
inerease of wages to the point from which the 
firm forced them down two years ago. Mean- 
time the Lorillards maintain their position of 
refusing to confer with the arbitration board 
of the Knights of Labor. They profess to be 
willing to treat with their former employes, 
but insist upon ignoring what they call out- 
siders. The Knights of Labor have discussed 
the prapriety of Fitowing a committee of the 
old employes to approach the firm, and would 
be disposed to do it but for the fear that the 
members composing such committee would be 
victimized by the firm at the first opportunity. 

The strike continues, and the factory of the 
Lorillards is practic cally closed. 


Southern “ Prosperity.’’ 

Despite the recent earthquakes in Charles- 
tun, S. C., the editor of the News and Courier 
of that city is willing to particly acknowl- 
edge the truth of the stutement that the year 
just ended has been a prosperous one, so far 
as the south is concerned. His only doubt is 


JUST REPRESENTATION. 


A Scheme for Securing it in the Constituc | 
tional Convention. 

There seems to be an almost unanimous 
seatiment that the coming constitutional con- 
vention should be a non-partisan body, a body 
in which all shades of political thought should 
have avote and voice. A scheme has been 
presented in the legislature and the governor 
in his message has outlined a plan, each of 
which attempts to reach this most desirable 
end. Both of these plans retain, however, the 
system of representation by districts. Now 
district representation does not and never 
will secure adequately the representation of 
the political opiuion of a community in pro- 
portion to numbers. Less populous are put on 
an equality with the more densely populated, 
and minorities, however numerous their acgre- 
cate vote in the state, are practically adisfr: 
chised because the voters constituting them 
do not happen to reside al! in a heap. The 
barriers which thus stitle the suffrages of an 
immense constituency must be thrown down 
before we can secure a true reflex of the po- 
litical aspirations of our citizens in their repre- 
sentative assemblies,and a very simple device 
is at hand which will accomplish this, and at 
the same time will put an end to the perennial 
quarrels over apportionment, and will bury 
out of sight that legislative monstrosity, the 
gerryinander. 

The plan is, briefly, that the delegates be 
elected by proxics or electors, the proxies to 
be voted for by the people of the state at 
Jarge; every voter should have the right to 
vote for one proxy, and every proxy who se- 
cures ten thousand or more votes would be 
elected. The proxies would meet ina body, 
und each of them would be entitled to select 
one delegate for every ten thousand votes 
cast for them respectively. 

OF course the delegates whom the proxies 
might select would be nominated in advance 
by the political parties, and the functions of 
the proxies would be purely ministerial; they 
would be living tally sheets, so to speak, of . 
the popular vote of the parties which they re- 
spectively represented. To illustrate: The 
total vote in the state of New York is in round 
numbers one million, which would give us, 
taking ten thousand votes as the basis of rep- 
resentation, a convention consisting of ubout 
one hundred delegates. The republican party, 
believing it could secure 500,000 votes for its 
proxy, would nominate fifty or more dele- 
gates, and list in the order of preference of 
the party caucus, putting nearest the top of 
the list the numes of these deleyates it most 
desired to have elected; if at the ensuing elec- 
tion its proxy should poll only 400,000. votes 
in the state, he would be entitled to select 
forty delegates, and he would be bound to 
choose and elect at the mecting of the proxies 
from the list of nominces the first forty. In 
the same way the democrats, supposing their 
entire vote in the state to be 410,000, would 
elect forty-one delegates; the united labor 
party, if its vote is 100,000 in the state, would 
elect ten; the prohibitionists, with their 40,000 
votes, four delegates, and every other party 
or fraction, not excluding even ‘‘vested inter- 
ests,” could secure a delegate if they got ten 
thousand votes apiece In “the state at. large. 
No votes weuld be wasted merely because the 
voters resided in a district where their party 
was in a sad minority, and no man would be 
practically disfranchised because he lived on 
the wrong side of the strect. 

But how can you know in advance how 
many parties would desire to nominate 
proxies, and wold the kiw contemplated 
limit each party to voting for one proxy 
only?) By no means. The law would make 
no limit, except that to clect a proxy it re- 
quired ten thousand votes at least to be cast 
for him. The exigencies of party politics 
would themselves limit the number. Since 
each voter could vote only for one proxy, 
and each proxy could elect only one delegate 


| for every ten thousand votes; and since in 


as to Whether all or only a few of the people |! 


have been benefited by this increased pros- 
perity. The bulk of the new capital, he says, 
his been expended i iu Virginia, Teniwessee aud 
Alabama in mining and kindred industries, 
while the other states fell off cr remained sta- 
tionary; ‘‘and,” he adds, “while a good deal 
of money has doubtless been made by Ala- 
bemians and Tennesseeans, for instance, in 
disposing of their lands, the bulk of the profits 
has gone to speculators, who bought up the 
lands in large blocks and at nominal prices. 
The control of the Jands, moreover, has 
passed forever out of the hands of the peopie 
who live on them, and the enterprises which 
have been founded by small home capitalists 
inthe mincral districts are rapidly passing 
into the possession of outsiders, as has been 


; reported in several conspicuous instances.” 


A Real Labor Convention. _ 

The editors of the New York Volhs-zeilung 
went to the trouble of ascertuining the occu- 
pation of each of the delegates tu the county 
The re- 
sults are summed up in last Sunday’s paper as 
follows: “We remark with pleasure the most 
agreeable fact that among the 340 delegates 
are few who would not be classed as working- 
men. If we should analyze a conventicou of 
one of the older parties, let them call them- 
selves What they muy, we don’t believe, among 

300 or 400 delegates, after taking out the 
whisky sellers, coverument employes and law- 
yers, that even one dozen business or work- 
ingmen could be found. There ure, to be sure, 
quite enough lawyers in the labor convention, 
naniely, eleven: ; but there is only one restau- 
rant keeper, two doctors, three anthors and 
journalists and four teachers, all the rest being 
of the so-called industrial classes.” 


Thirty Thousand People Want Sabsistence. 

Wircaira Fats, Tex., Jau. 11.—This part 
of Texas is undergoing destitution. Thirty 
thousand people are without meaus of sub- 
sistence, having no moncy or food, living on 
what is picked up from day to day. The chil- 
dren are inrags. There is no w ork, and mer- 
chants will give no credit. Pour thousand 
fumilties are without seed for spring crops and 
have no feed for their live stock. “Behind all 
this is the prospect of another dry season, no 
rain or snow having fallen for three months. 
Settiers are so Sppressed by speculators that 
they will be able only with much sulfer ring to 
tide over the unfavorable season. 

EK. J. PEREGO, 
Secretary Wichita Falls Alliance. 


Government by Brute Force. 

At the reception of the Yale alumni in 
Washincton Secretary Bayard responded to 
the toast, “Our country.” In the course of 
his speech he said: 

Is the army the force that governs America 
to-day, and are we to look to such a future? 
May heaven forbid! What force shall we use 
to strengthen; to what can we look to avert 
from us “what seems to be the fate of civilized 
Europe to-day if those who ure their spokes- 
mea speak the unhappy truth! It seems to ine 
that there are other forces that may be exen: 
plified: by the university of which this excel- 
lent man is president (turning to President 
Dwight). It canuot be that brute force of mili- 
tury power is to be the security of any people 
or the guardian of any civilization that is to 


progress under. the rule that was born 1857 
years, ZO. 
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dividing the total vote for a proxy by ten 
thousand there would generally be a remain- 
der over of less than ten thousand, splitting 
the votes among several proxies would multi- 
ply these remuinders, and the purty priac- 
ticing such folly would waste streneth and. 
lose representation, Parties would find it: 
best to concentrate their entire vote cn one 
proxy. 

By following this plan every party would 
be repr esented by its most popular and its 
most efficient men, for these would be put at 
the top of the list of nominees. 

Instructions to the proxies could amply 
guard local interests and secure PED EC Sent 
tion of all parts of the state. The risk would 
not be run of the most representative mem- 
bers cf a party pussibly being defeated in 
their various districts, leaving the party to be 
represented by its second-rate men. No voter 
would be disfranchised because he lived in a 
district where his fellow-partisans were few, 
but he could make bis vote tell by casting it 
for the proxy of his party. 

The elector or proxy is a feature, the novel- 
ty whereof will perhaps shock preconceived 
notions, and ferocious democrats may cbject- 
toit. But it is essential, and by a little ex- 

amination of its frightfal aspect it will be 
seen that it is nota monster, but like the steam 
engine, a iabor saving invention. The eriti- 
cisms directed against the electoral system 
have no ferce against or upplication.to this 
scheme. The former is undemocratic in its 
effects, besides being a stupid and unneces-. 
sary humbug; the latter introduces the cleetor 
asia useful and necessary instrument to secure 
equal rights to all, irrespective of residence, 
and a truly democratic system of representa- 
tion—representation in proportion to numbers. 

STEPHEN Prern. 


The Coming Constitutional Convention, — 
While no very sweeping or radical reforms | 
may be proposed by the coming convention, it 
$s important to formulate the best coneeption 
of what the constitution ought to be, and as 
persistently as possible urge it upon the peo- 
ple. Enlightened friends of good government 
should sce tu it that their views are fully ad- 
voeated. Indeed, a greater permanent gain 
may be secured by utilizing such au opper- 
tunity for educating public. opinion, Shon by 
inducing the enactment of an ideal constitu- 
tion Lou soun. Lo statesmanship, as in war, 
some Victories are Worse than barren, more 
disastrous than some defeats. | 
The people cf the State of New York. are 
now at liberty 16 choose for themselves a 
plan of organization subiect only to the fed- 
eral constitution. Some dreadfully wise per- 
sons wssure us that we are not really free to 
choose iu the amitter at all) since constitutions 
ure not made, but crow, and the social organ- 
isin, Eke the aninaal, must be what evolution 
makes it. But some of us are ambitious to 
count amouy the factors of this evolniton, in- 
stead of leaving that interesting process to be: 
worked for all it is worth by such other 
factors as monopolsts and practical poli- 
ticlans. The luws of sociology may be as 
rigid as the luws of gravitation; but as we 
have other uses to make of the laws of gravi- 
tation than to sit down and cry “Kismet? so 
we have other duties In respect to constitu- 
tions than to stand idly by while they evolve. 
A New Party Wanted. 
f.ouISVILLE, Ky.—The people throughout 
this part of the country ure ripe for au new 
party movement. They have become satis- 
fied that they can cxpect no help or relief 
from the burdens that oppress tuber by ap- 
pealing to either of the old political parties. 
I heard that on 2il sides during the last gen- 
eral election. Everything that I have “and 
can earn goes to help the work onward. I 
um spurred on by the misery and wretched- 
ness that I see about me todo whatever is 
within my power torelieve it. W. H. Ryan. 
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THE PARTY IN OHIO. 


CINCINNAT! ORGANIZES ON THE NEW 


YORK PLAN. 


The Clarendon Hall Platferm of the Land 
for the People Adepted—Au Enthusiastic 
Convention. _ 


Crvcrywatr, Jun. 18.—The United Taboe 
party has made its furinal entrance into the 
stormy politics of Ohio, and it starts with 
definite purpose and places itself squarely on 
the Clarendon hall platform, on which the 
great lubor canvass of the New York work 
inginen. was mace. 

The convention met on the 16th inst. at 
Workmen's hall, and was called to order by - 
Hugh Cavanaugh, master workman of  dis- 
trict S, K. of L. 

‘After a brief but friendly contest. A. C. 
Cosner, a Knight of Labor, was chosen. chair- 
man, und a committee on rules and business 
was appointed by the chair, after which the 
convention took a recess. 

On reassembling the committee repented 
first putting the question, “Shall there be a 
united labor party’? To this there was * 
unanimous response of aye. 

The committee appointed for. the purpos 
then reported the following - 


PLATFORM | 


The delegates. of the mnited Iabor: party of Familton : 
county. in vonference assembled, make this declaration. 

1. Holding that the corruptions of government and. the 
impoverishment. of labor result from neglect of the self--.. 
evident truths proclaimed py the founders of this repub- 
He that all men are created equal. amt are endowed bY 
their Creator with inalicnable rights, we aini 24 the aboli- 
tion of the. system which compcis men to pay their fel- 
low-ereatures for the use of God’s gifts to all,and. permits. 
monopolizers to deprive liber of natural opportuuities 
for employment, thus fitting the Jand with tramps and 
paupers and bringing abouran unnatural competition 
which tends to reduce wages io sturvation rates and: ta 
make the, wealth producer the industrial siave af those 
who srow rich by his tuil. 

2. Holding, moreover, that the: advantages arising 
from social growth and improvement belong to societ¥ 
at large, we aim at the abolition of the system which 
makes such beneficent inventions 25 the railroal] and. 
telegraph a means for the oppression of the people: and. 
the eggrandizement of an aristocracy of wealth and. 
power. We declare the true purpose of government to 
be the maintenance of thut-sacred right of, property 


‘Which gives to every one opportunity to: employ ‘his 


hibor und security that he shall enjoy its fruits; to pre-. 
vent the strong from oppressing the weak, and the an- 
serupulous from robbing the honest, and. todo for: the 
equal benefit of all such things as can be better done by 
organized society than by individuals; and we aim ut 
the abolition of all laws which grve to any class of citi- 
aons advantayes, either judicial, financial, Industrial 
or political that are not equally shared by ail others. 

38. We further declare that the people of Cincinnati 
should have fullcontrol of theirown local affairs; that 
the procedure of our courts should be so simplified. and 
reformed that the rich shall have ne advantage over the 
poor; that the officious invermeaidling of the police witb 
peaceful assembliges should be stopped; that the laws 
for the safety und sanitary inspection of buildings 
should be enforced; that in public work the direct. ent- 
ployment of labor should be preferred to the system 
which gives contractors opportunity to defraud the city | 
while grinding their workmen, and that in public eme.: 
ploymeat. equal pay shuuld. be accorded to equal work. 
without distinction of sex. 

4. We declare the crowding of so mamy. of our people 
into narrow tenements at enormous rents while a large 
part of the area of the city is yet unbulit. upon. to be a 
svandalous evil, and thas to remedy this state of things 
all taxes on bulidings and improvements should be abol- "| 
ished, so that no iine shall be put upon the employment 
of labor i in inereasing living accommodations, and that 
taxe3 should be levied on land irrespective of improve- 
ments, so that those who are now holding land. vacant . 
shall be compelled either to build on it themselves. or to 
give up the land to those who will 

5. We declare, furthermore, that the enormous value 
Which the presence of 350, people gives to the land of - 
this city belongs properly te the whole conmmunity; that 
it should not gu to the enrichment of individuals antl 
corporations, but should be taken in taxation and. ali- - 
plied to the improvement and beautifying of the citr, 
to the promotion of the health, comfort, education and: 
recreation of its people, and to the providiag of means 
of transit commensurate with the needs of this city. 
We also declare that existing means of transit should 
not be left in the Lands of corporations, which, white 
waining enormots profits from the growth of population, : 
oppress their employes and provoke strikes that inter- 
rupt travel and imperil the public peace, but should by 
huwfnl process be assumed by the city and cperated for — 
pubiic benelit. 

6 To clear the way for such reforms as are impossible 
without it we favor a constitutional convention, and 
since the ballot is the only method by which in. our 


| republic the redress of pohtical and social grievances is 


to be sought, We especially call for ‘such changes inour 


‘elective methods as shall lessen the need of money. ip 


eleetions, discourage bribery and prevent intimidation. 

7. And since in the coming nieost important municipal 
election independent poliliad action affords the only hope 
of exposing and breaking up the.extortion and pecula 
tien b¥ Which @ standing army of professional politicians 
corrupt the people whom tiey plander, we call on all 
citizens Who desire honest government to join us in an 
effort to secure it, and to show fur once tinst the will of 
the people may. prevail even. against the money aad 
organization of banded spoilomen. 

The report was considered with great de- 
liberation. The platform wus read section by 
section, in both English and German, and each 
section voted on separately. The first, or 
‘land plank,” was adopted without debate. 
(’. Griffiths, of the Twenty-first ward, when 
the second section was read, secured that it 
Was nncorstitutional. 

Nr. A. S. Haughton, president of the Henry 
George ciub, replied that if the section was 
unconstitutional, it was only necessary to 
change the constitution. This was greeted 
with great langhter and applause.” After the 
adoption in this manner of each section the 
platform asa whole was adopted unanimously 
by a rising vote. 

During ‘the session Dr. Houghton read the 
following dispatch: 

New York, Jan. 16,1887. 

T congratulate vour convention on its work, and es 

pecially on its recdgnition of the kind. question. as. 3g 


fundamentalissue on Us line. ‘Ultimate victory. is. cen» 
tain. Fraternally, HENRY GEORGE. 


The dispatch was greeted with a storm of 
applause. 

There was a sharp controversy Gver a. mo- 
tion that a comimitive of orzunization should 
organize: labor clubs in the various wards, 
such clubs to be represented in the county. con- 

vention, some delegates wishing to coniine the 
political movement to the labor organizations, 
The resolution was tinaliv edopted. A: com- 

nitteo of tweaty-tive, one from each see 
was subsequently appointed by the meeting. 

The convention declined to consider a reso- 


lution extending sympathy to Dr. McGlynn on 


the ground that it was not wise for the party 
in cne city to undertake to interfere in the 
affairs of the party In another city. 

Fifty-tive organizations were represented in 
the convention, and arrangements have al 
reudy been made to organize every ward in 
the city. As scen as possible this work will be 
extended to every precinct. The two sessions 
of the convention lasted tive hours. 

The utmost unanunity and enthusiasm. pre- 
vailed, and Ohio will be found in line with 
sew York j in the most important. secial and 
political movement of modern times, ‘ 


Sensibre Advice, 


The San Francisco Heporter in commenting ~~ 


op the injury worked to retail trace by the re- 
cent car strike says: “The companies cannot 
expect ladies and children, or even sensible 
men, to trust themselves. to. inexperienced 
drivers and conductors,aad as the experienced 
inen now on strike ask only $2.50 for w solid, 
twelve-hour day, and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the road could well afford to - 
do business on that basis, the company ought 
to yield. ; 


. Weborganing. 


They may talk of a sly flirtation; 
By the light of the chandclier, 
And such like dissipation, 
When nobody’s very near; 
But thes they never tried, re 
Ona stir-light night and clear, 
Down the steep ghicis to slide 
With! precious freight to steer.” | 


They may praise the polka’s round, 
Or the waltz’s giddy twirl, 

To music’symelting seund 
As upjand down they whirl; | 

But give me the slippery steep! 
Give me the cold mocn’s ray! 

The cooling rash of the outstripped wind, 
The glide, of the Indian sieigh ! Le 

~~ ee@Quebes Mercury. 
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In response to a number of letters asking us 
to open a subscription for Dr. McGlynn, we 
“ ‘would say that any money sent us for this 
‘parpose will be acknowledged in these col- 
umns and turned over to Dr. McGlynn. 


We trust that Michael Daviti’s reception in 
Madison Square garden on Sunday will be 
worthy of the great cause he represents, of 
the workingmen of New York, and of the 
man who raised the stundard of “the land 
for the people” on the othcr side of the At} 
Jantic. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 

Archbishop Corrigan has done his worst, 
and has done his worst in the worst pos- 
sible wav. Dr. McGlynn has been re- 
moved from the church he has built up, 
and from the people to whom he was the 
very ideal of all that a pastor ought to be; 
and the removal has been accompanied by 
circumstances calculated to scandalize the 
church, outrage the priest, irritate the con- 
gregation and disgust the general public. 
The statement in another column of how 
the chosen deputy of the archbishop 
teok possession of the rectory and church 
of St. Stephen's shows as nothing else 
could the character of the man who 
claims to be not only the ecclesi- 
astical, but the political, he 
the Catholics of New York, and 
the kind of men he chooses. for his 
councilors and instruments. No gentle- 
mar vweurld have displaced a servant in the 
manner in which the Catholic archbishop of 
New York displaced the best loved priest 
iu his diocese—the most prominent clergy- 
man of the United States; and no “emerg- 
ency man” could have displayed more vul- 
gar brutality than was shown by the boor 
whom the archbishop picked out to evict |- 
the high-minded, gentie-mannered_ priest 
who has incurred his enmitv. 

Father Dennellv, it is to be observed, is 
mot merely a member of the archbishop’s 
council, but he is one of the few <“per- 
gnanent pastors” of New York. That is 
to say. he is one of the few pricsts of 
New York whom the archbishop could 
not have ordered to St. Stephen's 
parish, while he is the very last priest in 
the city whom a politic if not a 
decent regard for the feelings of the clergy 
and parishioners of St. Stephen’s would 
have suggested as the successor of Dr. 
McGlynn. He was evidently selected 
with his own free consent as a fit in- 
strument for the purpose in view, and the 
manner in which he acted is capable of no 
other reasonable interpretation than as 
being prompted by a desire to irritate Dr. 
MoGlynn by some word or deed that 
might be used to put him in a false 
light, and destroy the effect of the digni- 
fied silence he kas observed. 


In the last issue of THE Stayparp, I 
made, in an article to which I attached my 
signature, a statement that Archbishop 
Corrigan had in the last campaign endeav- 
ored through priests of his diocese to defeat 
the call for a constitutional convention. 
He has been quoted as sayiugz to « Herald 
reporter that this statement was false, and 
toa Tribune reporter that it was ridiculous. 
Such denials ave 100 vague to call for specitic 
reply. But I am not in the habit of lightiy 
making statements of this kind, and 
this statement, I now reiterate. If Arch- 
bishop Corrigan sees fit to deny over his 
own signature the assertion I make over 
mine, and, in language which gives room 
for no equivocation, declares that he did 
pot use his influence againsi the constitu- 
Gonal convention by communicating with 
priests of his diovese for that purpose, I 
will either give authority for my statement 
or publicly retract it. 

In the meantime, as showing that inter- 
ference in politics of this very kind is noth- 
ing new on the part of Archbishop Corri- 
gan, it may be well to recall the tact that 
when bishop of Newark, some years ago, 
he sought in « similar way to intluence the 
priests of his diocese to defeat an amend- 
ment to the constitution of New Jersey. 
Some of his pricsts were so scandalizgd and 
provoked by this political interference that, 

although they did not dare to do anything 


openly, they did put a press reporter in the | 


way of obtaining and publishing Bishop 
Corrigan’s contidential communication. 

A sufficient answer to the chorus that 
THe Stanparp = has ruined itself by 
“attacking the Catholic church,” is given 
im the expression of Catholic opinion 
Wo be found in other columns of this 

paper and especially in the- expressions 
valled forth at the meetings of the St. 
Stephen’s parishioners, and at the great 
meeting of Catholics held in the Cooper 

Institute on Monday night. 

The truth is that not one word has been 
in TRE STANDARD which any inteili- 

gent Catholic could construe into an attack 
ou his church. Not one word has been 
gaid in disparagement of that church, or 
im contradiction of any of its doctrines. 
Nothing has been said that has not been 
already said in even stronger form by men 
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church, and nothing has been said that is | are starving, and only the owners of coal. 


not recognized by free-minded Catholic 
as fully called for by the outrageous at- 
tempt to dictate in the name of a foreign 
authority the political course of American 
citizens. 

But to those who have supposed that 
the Catholic church is a religion of mental 
slavery, and that every Catholic must hold 
himself bound to bow on every subject to 
ecclesiastical authority, the resolutions 
adopted and the sentiments expressed at 
these representative meetings will come 
like a revelation. There is not one point 
raised by THE STANDARD that has not thus 
found—not an echo, but a clear and inde- 
pendent assertion. Instead of bending in 
the dust before the political dictum of 
Archbishop Corrigan or the Roman propa- 
ganda, the great body of New York Catho- 
lics indignantly disclaim any ecclesiastical 
right to dictate their political course; 
and the notion that a Catholic priest 
is but a political puppet, who can be called 
to account by ecclesiastical authority for 
his action in American politics, is spurned 
by them with an intensity of indignation 
which shows that they feel it to be but a 
debasing slander upon their faith. There 
can be no mistaking the temper of the 
Cooper Institute mecting. That vast assem- 
blage did not admit that Dr. McGlynn, as a 
Catholic priest, was bound to go to Rome 
to answer for his political opinions. Its 
clear and emphatic declaration was that 
Dr. McGlynn, as an American citizen, ought 
not to go to Rome; that while the priest is 
properly subject in things ecclesiastical to 
ecclesiastical authority, the American citi- 
zen, even though he may be a Catholic 
priest, is in things political subject to no 
higher authority than his own conscience. 


In large part the daily papers have 
confounded the meeting of Catholics, 
held in the Cooper Union on Mon- 
day night with another meeting, not 
yet held, which has been called by the Cen- 
tral Labor union. The meeting on Monday 
night was not a labor meeting ; it was not 
a political meeting. It was a meeting of 
Catholic citizens. All the speakers were 
Catholics, and all were either Irishmen by 
birth or the sons of Irishmen. Those of 
other creeds who sought seats on the plat- 
form under a misapprehension as to the 
| character of the meeting, were informed 
| of ‘its real nature, and asked to with- 
draw; and although there were doubtless 
some non-Catholics present in the audience, 
yet the concurrent testimony is that nine- 
tenths of it, at least, were Catholics, and 
Irish Catholics at that. 

It was in the truest sense a representa- 
tive Catholic meeting—not representative, 
indeed, of the rich Catholics so dear to the 
archbishop, but of that great body of hard- 
working men and women who, outof their 
earnings, have built and maintained the 
Cathclic churches and cathedrals and 
archiepiscopal palaces of the United States. 


Some of the press endeavor to mini- 
mize the meaning of these popular dem- 
onstrations of Catholic opinion by speak- 
ing of them as loving tributes to Dr. 
McGlynn's long and faithful service as 
a pastor. They are this, but they are 
The deep love and admiration born 
of Dr. McGlynn's long and self-sacrificing 
career unquestionably give color, and to 
some extent intensity, to these dem- 
onstrations; but behind all that relates 
to the man lies a question of principle—a 
question on which the masses of American 
Catholics feel profoundly, and on which 
the Catholics of Ireland have several times 
during this generation expressed them- 
selves in unmistakable terms. That 
question is, whether the Catholic church 
is a religious cr a_ political institution. 
The protest which during the persecu- 
tion of Dr. McGlynn has been held back 
only because of uncert:iinty as to what 
was really being done, and which now 
bursts forth on his deposition, is a protest 
against the assumption that to be a Cath- 
olic is to be a political bondman—is a decla- 
ration on the part of the Catholic masses for 
the political liberty of the Catholic priest. 
These men know their religion a great deal 
better than those editors of the daily press 
who have assumed to teach them what it 
is. They are quite capable of drawing a 
distinction between what they believe to 
be the divine element in their church and 
what they know to be the fallible, human 
element; between the priest as a minister 
of religion and the priest as a man; be- 
tween the bishop as 2 pastor of souls and 
the bishop as 2 politician; and they re- 
sent the attempt of an archbishop to 
drag politics into religion as quickly and 
as intensely as they would the attempt 
of an Orangeman to drag religion into 
politics. The réal feeling of the masses 
of American Catholics is well expressed 
in that sentiment of Daniel O'Connell's, 
quoted at the Cooper Institute meeting 
by Michael Clarke, an ardent, pnactical 
Catholic, and for many years a writer on 
that most Catholic paper, the Dublin Na- 
tion—a sentiment received with thunders 
of applause: ‘AS MUCH RELIGION AS YOU 
LIKE FROM RomME, BUT NO POLITICS.” 

HENRY, GEORGE. 


THE COAL STRIKE. 
The coal companies tried to reduce the 


wages of their dockmen to twenty cents an 
hour, about seven dollars a week. The 
men demanded twenty-five cents, or about 
nine dollars a week. Over this dispute a 
strike is in progress which threatens to 
deprive this community of a necessity of 
life. The men are peaceably disposed 
and willing to submii the difference to arbi- 
tration. The companies court violence 
and refuse arbitration. 

Yet the men are guarded by police, 
threatened by a federal court, warned that 
soldiers will be called in, irritated by hood- 
lums transformed into deputy sheriffs, and 
menaced by an army of bloodthirsty ruf, 
fians under the command of a private 
detective. The water front is patroled, 
boatmen are kept away from their property 
and separated from their families on board, 
commerce is interfered with, and industry 
in one vast branch is paralyzed. 


= 


stocks and the gamblers of the stock ex- 
change are profiting by the general loss. 

Such strikes as this are growing more 
frequent, more widespread and more men- 
acing. And a most significant thing about 
them is that they are really war. When they 
do not result in actual bloodshed they bring 
upon the community sufferings and depri- 
vations akin to those of war, and, as in a 
vase of actual conflict between contending 
armies, the most widespread loss and suf- 
fering are inflicted upon those who are not 
parties to the strife. In some degree, 
in almost every strike, and in a large 
degree in all great strikes that effect trans- 
portation or the production of articles of 
industrial necessity, the strike is really of 
the nature of the bombardment of a city. 
Pressure is exerted more upon the com- 
munity at large than upon the party it is 
really intended to coerce. 


Yet what can workmen, conscious of 
bitter injustice, do? It is easy to insist 
upon the right of the individual to indus- 
trial freedom, and to repeat the truism that 
while every man is at perfect liberty to re- 
frain from workiug upon terms that do not 
suit him, he is violating the equal: liberty 
of others when he attempts in any way. 
individually or by combination, to prevent 
others from working. 

As an abstract proposition this would be 
admitted by the very strongest trades 
unionist, for it is a self-evident truth. 
But this is only one side of the case. On 
the other side is the fact that great bodies 
of men find in combinations designed to pre- 
vent others from working, and in strikes 
which disarrange the whole business of 
the community, the only practicable way 
in which they can secure anything like re- 
spectful treatment and prevent wages from 
being forced down to the starvation point. 
On the one side is an abstract truth, on 
the other side is a vital necessity. 


The fact is, that there is something more 
in these strikes than lawless workmen or 
grasping employers. They are blind strug- 
gies that have for their primary cause a 
great social injustice—they are superficial 
manifestations of 2 deep seated wrong. 
If all men were free to 
themselves, then indeed would there 
be no excuse for combinations in- 
tended to force either employers 
or employed to terms. But when the 
mere laborer is helpless to employ him- 
self, when the natural element and op- 
portunity of labor is the exclusive property 
of an employing class, strikes, no matter 
at: what cost to individuals and to society, 
become the only means by which the 
laborer can prevent himself from being 
crushed. 


Let those who deprecate strikes consider 
the real cause of strikes. It istime. When 
@ great city can in midwinter be brought 
within measurable distance of being cut off 
from a prime necessity of life, and when 
armies of private mercenaries guard fuctor- 
ies and patrol wharves, it needs no prophct 
to foresee that the gravest social catas- 
trophes are impending. The most dangerous 
classes in the world to-day are “the men of 
light and learning,” the editors, pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers and influential 
citizens, who are constantly proclaim- 
ing that our social adjustments are 
all that need be desired, and that 
every effort to induce the masses to 
think of possible social improvement is 
a menace to property, an invitation to an- 
archy. It is as true in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as it alway was, that a society based 
on the denial of a fundainmental human 
right cannot stand. 


OUR CRIMINAL POLITICS. 

The description given in last week's 
STANDARD of a raid on the stale beer dives 
ih “the Bend” showed that the police can 
suppress such dens when they wish to do 
so. The dives described iast week, that 
were so vigorously raided by Capt. Mc- 
Cullagh, are largely kept by Italians and 
frequented by the lowest class of tramps 
and unnaturalized foreigners, many of 
them women. Hence they have no direct 
political influence, and present a fair field 
for those exhibitions of police activity by 
which “the finest” acquire the praise of the 
unthinking and ill-informed. 

Tn an article printed in this issue another 
and very different attitude of the police 
toward such places is accurately described. 
In the Fourth and Sixth wards dives exist 
that are never raided. Though muiin- 
tained in defiance of law they thant 


| their invitations to vice before the eves of. 


the police without the fear of molestation. 
Why is this? 
the facts set forth in the article referred to. 
The condition of their existence in defiance 
of law is that their keepers shall contribute 
toward the preservation in power of the 
men who now control our municipal poli- 
tics, and who can appoint or dismiss police- 
men at their pleasure. 

These facts may not be known to the 
self-elected ** best people” who have here- 
tofore chimed the sole right to direct all 
etforts for municipal reform. Such people 
have rarely attempted to go to the roots of 
the corruption about which they weakly 
complain. But the working people, who 
do understand the facts, and to wiom 
alone the community can look for effective 
action, know all too well that the police of 
this city are the connecting link between 
the governing class and the criminal class, 
and they inteud that that unnatural con- 
nection shall be broken. 

The bosses of Tammany, county democ- 
racy and the republican machine under- 
stood very well the angry protest against 


police interference that marked last. falls | 


canvass. They did not mistake it for the 
talk of anarchists. They knew that a blow 
was about to be struck at the most potent 
instrument of that corruption whereby 
bosses live, and they; were thoroughly 
seared, They hastened to make outwardly 


respectable nominations to conciliate the | 


few “reformers” who have so long 
posed as their opponents. The latter, 
governed by ignorance and class prejudice, 
ee oe 
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labor for course of a few years, the very papers that 


i be 


The answer will be found in ! 


i the cuuse of 
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of law and orderand the salvation of society 


voted to continue the kind of boss rule that 
makes ‘ Fatty” Walsh warden of the 
Tombs and assures to the pestilent dive 
keeper police protection and political in- 
fluence. 

That the goody-goodies will ever remedy 
this evil we have no hope; but that more 
virile men, bound together in a powerful 
and growing party, will drive the boss, the 
gambler and the dive keeper from our 
politics and confine the activity of the police 
to legitimate channels, we do beliéve. 


NOT JOURNALISM. 

Newspapers are private property, and 
their owners have a legal right to use 
them as agencies for gratifying their 
prejudices or displaying their: ignorance. 
They have, however, no moral right to 
deceive and mislead their readers. This 
is precisely what they have done from the 
very beginning of the workingmen’s politi- 
cal movement in this city. It used to be 
the boast of more than one of these 
journals that whatever they said, or left 
unsaid, they at Jeast printed the news. 
The Herald is the only one of the number 
that can now make such a claim, and it 
occasionally slips up. Most of them only 
print so much of the news as they think 
it best that their readers shall see. 

This was illustrated in the failure of 
every morning newspaper in the city to 
print the full text of the platform adopted 
by the united labor party convention last 


news. There are many thousands of people 
in New York and its vicinity who sympa- 
thize with the new party, and who were 
something more than curious to know ex- 
actly what it said and left unsaid in that 
platform. Such people had to await the 
issue of the Leader, in the evening. before 
they could see the full platform. There 


week. Every line of that platform was 


are many other thousands of people who, 
though hostile to the new party, would 
read such a document eagerly, in order t> 
criticise or denounce it. Many such people 
were deprived of the opportunity to see it. 
Others, in the country ai large, equally in- 
terested in this decluration of principles, 
will never see it until this number of THE 
STANDARD réaches them. Yet, in the 


now ignore this platform will hunt up the 
full text to put in their libraries as a more 
important reference document than the 
carefully preserved first platforms of the 
republican party will then be. 

These papers belong to wealihy men 
and are edited to suit the owners. It is 
very natural that they should oppose the 
Jabor movement on their editorial pages, 
but they owe it even to their wealthiest 
patrons tc keep them posted as to the 
movements of these dreaded workingmen. 

The attempt by the daily press to sup- 
press the news concerning a great move- 
ment is silly. It may be politics, but it is 
not journalism. 


DECREASE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Sometimes the people are congratulated | 


on the reduction of the national debt. 
Every one ought to be glad to have it de- 
creased—gladder vet to have it wiped out. 
But has it, in fact, been decreased? In 
dollars, ves; but a debt in the last analysis 
is not measured by dollars; it is measured 

y products. 
In this connection certain figures of the 
Chicago Express are of interest. In 1865, 
says that paper, eighteen million bales of 
cotton would have paid it all; now it 
would take thirty-five millions. Then 
twenty-five million tons of iron or eight 
hundred million bushels of wheat would 
have been enough; whereas now it would 
take fifty per cent more of either products. 
If these fizures be correct, the bondholders, 
after receiving back more than they lent, 
have a heavier mortgage on the people 
than ever. 

Should we have another war, it would 
better to borrow soldiers and draft 
wealth than, as in the last, to borrow 
wealth and draft soldiers. 


A LE PTL 

Pror. E. L. Youmans, who passed away 
this week, was a man not only of high attain- 
ments, but of warm and noble sympathies. 
The philosophy which he did so much to 
extend in this country was with him but 
the garb beneath which throbbed the heart of 
we crusader. 


Tne Herald ports with nite to its real 
estate reports. As real estate reports they 
are udmirable, but that they are “full of 

romise,” as the Herald says, depends upon 
the point of view. On looking at one of them 
we find “an illustration of how secretly ne- 
gotiations for iand inadvanee of coming im- 
provements are conducted.” A whole block 
on Twelfth avenne was quietly bought up by 
Jersey railroad ‘men who had advance infor- 
mation of contemplated improvements in that 
neighborhood. This illustration is full of 
promise to the railroad men, but how will 
ib appear to tenauts who have to pay ground 


provements will give to this land ¢ 
THE aceount of a health department mur- 
der published last week, whatever excuse nay 


be made for such frightful mistakes, calls 


i attention to the fact that the departinent is 


ready to severely enforce provisions of ‘the 
health laws which cruelly atfect: the poor, but 
very lax In prosecuting the owners and agents 
of tenement houses who do not comply with 
the demands of the Juw. 
for this tender behavior toward owners may 
belong to the attorney of the department. He 
does not bring suits either because the board 
of heaith is averse to them or his own opinion 
or convenience may deter him, but at bottom 
the inefficiency of the health 
department lies in the fact that it is run for 
political influence. The health laws. were 
framed after counsel with citizens who knew 
the need of them. The board and its attorney 
ought to realize their duty to vigorously 
attempt enforcement. Let ether responsi- 
bility be upon the lawmakers and the courts. 
Gen. Shaler has not yet been convicted of the 
| serious charge against hin, and it relates to 
| malfeasance in another part of the public ser- 
| viee; but he is notoriously incompetent as 

president. In fact, the whole board ought to 
l be removed. 


THE rapid development of the iron industry 
in the south may send poner to the 


rents based on the higher value which the im- | 


| 
| 
| 


‘ing a year’s income to the unemployed. 
‘is the gentleman, we faney, who thought that 


rear asS-an iron state. Whata pity, from a 
protectionist standpoint, that the infant iron 
industry of Pennsylvania can’t be protected 
by a high tariff against the south! 


A savior of society named “Tom” Gould, 
whose sole title to distinction is his reputed 
ownership of a notorious ‘‘dive” in this city, 
was before Police Justice Murray last week, 


charged with a crime based upon his proprie- 


torship of the place. The officer in maleng 
the arrest had asked an employe for the pro- 
prietor, and been directed to an inner room 
where he found Gould. This was proved be- 
fore Justice Murray, together with the fact 
that Gould was the reputed owner of the den; 
but that functionary, although it was his clear 
duty under the circumstances +o hold the pris- 
oner until more direct evidence was obtained, 

summarily discharged him. Folice Justice 
Murray is the magistrate who in all strikes has 
been prompt to punish the slightest indiscre- 
tion of strikers. He, too, isa savior of society. 


WE now know why some people are so 
anxious to spend the surplus in building har- 
bor defenses. Ex-President F. H. Parker of 
the produce exchange says: ‘Were one of 
the irresistible war vessels of England, or 
France, or Italy, or even of one of the insig 
nificant little powers to come against us, the 
produce exchange building would be the first 
object of attack.” Perhaps it would be 
cheaper for the government to insure that 
building against war risks than to build forts 
in the harbor. 


Ir the New York Siar would explain the 
true inwardness of its opposition to the inter- 
state commerce bill, it might be more inter- 
esting and exact than in its discussions of 
political economy. 


On the whole, Gov. Rusk of Wisconsin is to 
be admired. He takes no secret of his 
hostility to organized labor, as do most of 
its official enemies Believing in saving 
society by violence, he used violence as soon 
as the shadow of an excuse appeared. Be- 
lieving in subjugating the working classes by 
class laws, he frankly advises the legislature 
to enact such laws. His pohcy is as clean cut 
as that of the czar and as candidly declared. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


A Bohemian Allegory Never Before Printed 
in Engiish. 

The Czechs are 2 people full of poetry. The 
foliowing beautiful allegory of the hours has 
never been printed in English, though it is well 
worth it : 

They sat together in the gloaming, Day and 
Night. 

And Day said: “ Four-and-twenty children ? 
What wealth—what » blessing. How shall. 
we share them! Twelve for me and you 
twelve. Iam strong; but you, weak woman, 
would soon tire of sO many. Hear me, wife! 
When summer comes I will take almost all. I 
love the wild brats. They shall have sunshine 
and warnith, flowers and fruit, and romp as 
they please. Afterward the rains and storm 
shall toss them and the thunder shake them. 
Sturdy boys! It will dono harm. Rather, it 
will make them strong.” 

Night made no answer. But when the sun 
mourned behind weeping clouds, and Father 
Day gloomily wrapped himself in a mantle of 
autumn fogs, and, unheeding, let fall one child 
after another, then Mother Nicht followed in 
his steps and gathered them up. And when 
winter came with darkness and chilling frost, 
her full robe sheltered the lost, and she taurried 
with them from evening until morning. 


Ingersell on the Land Question. 
Robert G. Ingersoll before Secular Union. 

No man should be allowed to own any land 
that he does not use. Everybody knows that— 
Ido not care whether he has thousands or 
millions. I have owned a great deal of land, 
but I know just as well as I know I am living 


, 


Soggarth Aroon. 
F or The Standard—Dedicated to Dr. McGlynn. 
How can we part from you, 
Soggarth Aroon— 
While our hearts cling to you, 
Soggarth Aroon? 
How can we say adieu 
To one-so pure and true? 
Oh, if they only knew, 
Soggarth Aroon, 
‘How both the old and young, ~ 
Soggarth Aroon, Hehe 
Often thy praises sung, 
Soggarth Aroon! 
- Who by the lonely bier 
- Dried the poor widow" s tear, — 
nd made the orphans share,.. 
Soggarth Aroon, 


What your big heart did give, _ 
Sogearti= = Aroon? oe 

_God’s suffering poor who live, a 
Soggarth “Aroon, a 

Tn the foul tenement— 

Hunger ana sickness pent—. 

Always to them you went, © 

: Soggarth Aroon! 


With our purse open, 

Soge: rth Aroon, 
~ Your cheering words spoken, 

Sogearth . Arocn, | 

You d share the last erust with tiene 
Save themefrom strife and sin— 
Dearest of holy men 

‘ Sogearth Aroon! ae 
DENIS DaLY. 


 BENNED:AND PICKED UP. 


In New York a child may by law be taken 
from its parents upon the finding of asingle 
Magistrate, whose judgement is not subject. to 
review. The law is invoked oniy Bent the 
poor. 

Having hanged John M. Wilson for murder, 
Pennsylvania now learns that he was iucapa- 
ble of committing murder. His brain exhibit- 
ed marked evidence of insanity. 

The “St.. Andrew's coffee stand” is the- 
latest illustration of the “grab-and-dole” type 
of religion. 


. Honest Paris Cabmen. 

The honesty of the Parisian hackmen is 
proverbial. A short time since an employe of 
the Orleans Railway company was sent to the 
Bank of France with 2 sum. of 370,000 francs, 
divided as follows: 200,000 in. bills, 130,000 in 
gold and 40,000 in silver five-franc pieces. 
He took a cab, and, on arriving at the bank, 
picked up the bags of sold and sitver and for- 

got the roll of bills in the cab. When he be- 
came aware of his carelessness the cab was 
nowhere to be seen. He went immediately ta’ 
the commissary of police and told’ him tha 


| misfortune that had happened to him. That 


that I should not be allowed to have it unless ! 


Iuse it. And why? Don’t you know that if 
people could bottie the air they would? Don’t 
you know that there would be an Amcrican 
air bottling association? And dont you know 
that they would allow thousands and millions 
to die for want of breath: if they could not 
pay forair. I am not blaming anybody. 
am just telling how itis. Now, the land be- 
longs tothe children of nature. Nature in- 
vites every babe that is born into this world. 
And what would you think of me, for in- 
stance, to-night, if I had invited you here— 
nobody had charged you anything, but you 
had been invited—and when you got here you 
had found one man pretending to occupy a 
hundred seats, another fifty, and another 
seventy-five, and thereupon you were com- 
pelled to stand up—what would you think of 
the invitation? 
A Llappy. Happy Jubilee. 

London Democrat. 

The preparations for that great event, when 
for the fiftieth time her gracious majesty will 
shear the national sheep, go merrily and 
briskly on. Drudge, the toiler, and Fudge and 
Smudge, the toiler’s proprietors, have been 
given gracious leave to rejoice together. -The 
mayoress of Grovelton cannot sleep o’ nights 
for thinking that her husband is to be made 
Sir Lickspittle Littlebrain. Ob, let us be joy- 
ful! Just to think that this stout, little, an- 
cient dame has for half a century done us the 
honer of taking our money! Does not France. 
envy us that glorious privilege of the creat 
and (ree? Does not Uncle Sam sigh to have 


the proud distinetion of paying to some family } 


a few millions of yearly doHars? Here is the 


ery with which the poor should greet the splen- | 


did occasion: “Giod bless your majesty > vou 
and yours take the living of. twenty thousanad 


families, and we loves vou for it, we does.” | 


Somebody has suggested that our noble queen 
should celebrate her tiftieth pay day by giv- 


the moon was lit with London gas. 
The Poor Farmer. 

HapLey, Mass., Jun. 10.—If taxes were. 
placed:upon land values alone, what would 
be the effect upon poor farmers of a failure of 
erops? Suppese the failure, as it might be, 
was caused in case of hail, tlood or drouth 


J. F. Tucker. 
{What happens in such extreme cases now? 


their homes? 


H ify reso "Oust "teres crer cy : > » 
Much of the blaine | The only 2s ource ds @ mor tbgage on the home, 
; with all the misery that implies. 


Laying. 
taxes-on land >values will not abolish hail, 


flood or dreuth; but it will so diminish the } 
taxes Of the poor farmer that in case of. dis- | 


aster he can more easily pay them than now, 


1 


That | 


“we Must. remain: quiet. 


| 
| 
| 


week are deveted to Davitt. 


officer lost no time in sending out messengers 
to make inquiries, and before an hour had 
elapsed he was informed that the hackman 
had already returned to the administration of 


‘the Orleans railway the fortune that. he had 


left on the seat of his vehicle.. There are 
even instances of cubmen refusing reward: 
under like circumstances, and the following iz. - 
rather an amusing specimen: One day ¢ 
Wealthy jeweler of the Palais Royal left. in 7 
hack a magniticent diamond necklace valued 
at 80,000 franes.. He had not. taken the num- 
ber of the cab, and, worse still, had had ‘a. 
violent dispute with the cabman. Conse- 
quently he gave up the diamond as lost. ‘The 
next morning, however, the cabman drove up 
to his decor, got down from his seat, and, 
without saving a word, handed: him the lost 
necklace. The jeweler, wlmost crazy with 
joy, offered him a° handsome recompense. 
“No” said the man, ina surly tone, and evi 
dently remembering their quarrel of the day 
before, “Keep your money: 1 don’t want any. . 
thing f. from such a blackguard as you? 
Child Seitz ed far Rent. 

Some amusement has been occasioned by the 

poinding (seizing) of 2 cradle and child by the 


sheriff of Inverness, at the instance of Lord — 


Macdonald, for rent due. . The mother’s state- 
ment is the opposite of She 
says: “When he was entering the honse the 
sheriff rudely pushed me in before him. My 
baby, who is two months old, was sleeping in 
the cradle near the fireside. The officer, when 
he went toward the fire, said: ‘E will poind 
the baby and the cradle.’. He turned down 
the blanket that covered the infant’s face, 
and said, ‘Is it a boy ur a girl? and I replied 
that it was a lad. I really thought at. this 
time the officer was in fun. I knew that the 
eattie and the sheep and. the corn could be 
volte but Chad not the remotest idea that 
a child could. Several peaple have speken to 
me about the poindtug, and asked me if it were 
true. I cannot read, and it is only to-day that 
Lhave learned from the inventory of articles 
poinded that my child is really entered. at bd. 
The conduct of the officer wus savage, but FE. 
suppose that even if they remove our children 
Wou will see whether 
this ¢hild belongs to-me or the lan-Hord ina 
day or two.” The father of the child was at 
the time in inv ernesss ‘pr ison. we . 


roo, 


aS Michael Davitt. Irish W orld. 
sof the: irish. HW “avid: this: 
Patrick Ford, its 
editor, has charge of the- demonstration. in: 
honor of Zip: Davitt tobe i Madison 
Square garden, Sunday, and with. his usual 
thoroughaess. precedes the event with giving: 
this Jarge share of ‘his paper to a Tenet aS 
biography of the great leac ti 
from. his most. celebrated 

life of Michael Davitt re: 

and in this paper the most impe 

from. the time of the family e 

was a boy, through his prison care 
formation of the land Jeague, until his. last — 
arrest in ISSI, are pictitred by tifteen strongly 
drawn. Hlustrations: and two fine wood-cut — 


Four extra pages 


‘portraits ive evidence of the present vigor of 
| the man who has.the honour of being the father: 


of the Irish land league. - The paper should be 
had by “all who have sympathy with the 
movement. in Ireland for social and: political 
reform, aud who loldiw ith the great. leader | 
that “rent for land under any circumstances, 


in good times or in bad times, is not hing m 


“000, 000 for five dave 


Would farmers in close circumstances’ lose } each 


cent. on government bonds 


and out of the general fund raised -f rom such 


n.tax farmers may be justly insured again: t | 


SUCH unavoidable disasters. 


“Free and independent oe 


There are about 3,000 workmen in the four. 
big’shops of the Champion Machine company, 
at ; Springfield, Ohio, all of whom have had to 
sign an “ironelad” pledge not to belong to any 
labor organization. A standing offer is posted 
on the walls to the effect that $10 reward will 
be paid for the detection of any sympathizers 
with the labor movement, and over the door 
of one of the largest shops is the sign: ‘Free 
and independent werkinen only. employed.” 
The Champion compuny is, of course, 2 


1 at 


; thaniaad 
 exantple, 


staunch upholder of “protection to Ameri- | 


cal labor. ” 


“Nebr asia 


nor ress pon un ee and immoral tax, upon coe 
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made his attempts 5O SUC 
bors took it up, and the prac OO: became 
weneral, resulting. thirteen | TS ago 
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THE WEEK. 


The Tammany hall general committee for 
3st organized last week. The place of Judge 
~0 as leader of the Tenth district has been 
taken by Charles Steckler, brother and part- 
“ger of Judge Steckler. Scnator Join Coch- 
was made chairman. An idea of the char- 
“ geter of the committee is aflurded by the fact 
qbat Alderman Divver and Richard Croker 
were among the feaders most warmly ap- 
ed. Bourke Cochran offered resolutions 
 gdvocating laws limiting protits on public 
franchises to a reasonable return upon the 
capital invested in their operation, and re- 
 qairng apy surplus to be paid into the public 
‘greasury.  Taaumany hall has adopted such 
gocialistic resolutions before and filed them 
~ gway. This tine, however, a special commit- 
tee has been appointed tu urge upon the legis- 
Jeture the enactment of laws in accordance 
with the resvlutions. Richard Croker, Bourke 
~ Gechran, Haugh J. Grani. Roger A. Pryer and 
—Qharics F. Allen are the eminent socialists 
~ qho compose the committec. 








Governor Livingston of Alaska is now on 
bis wav to Washingion 10 ask that the terri- 
torial land laws be extended to Alaska. No 
title to realty can be had. and development. of 
the country is almost totally precluded. Stop- 
ping 2it Chicage on Wednesday, he said that 
the opposition comes from the Alaska Commer- 


gial company: tbat while the officers disclaim | 


this, be has fouad that whenever a proposition 
js broucht before congress locking to the de- 
velopment of the country, seme agent of the 
company 1s always present Lo oppose it. 

Ex-Aldermaian McQuade was taken to Sing 
fing on Monday and assicaed to duty in the 
jaundry. Uf be is as efficient in cleaning linen 
ashe wes in befculing petitics, he will be a 
valuable acquisiticn to the prison. 

Ix a recent. address concerning necessary 
ehanges in our own state constitution, Simon 
Bterne, us showing the gress injustice done 
this citw by Albany covernnient, recalled the 
outrages perpetrated on tbis city by the 
gailroad companies using the tunnel from 
Forty-second street. to Ute Harlem river. In 
WL these companies agreed that if it) was 
-. Sound necessary to build a viaduet they would 

do so at their own expense. Thirty Veurs 

fater it was determined that such a via- 
duct was necessary, ond the board of alder- 
men of IST2 voted 34,000.00 of Ue people's 
money for the work the counpanies had agreed 
- fodo at their own expense. The ordinance 
was vetoed. but the railway companies car- 
vied the motter to the Jevisiature and a bill 
was promply passed compelling the people of 
New York city to pay vhis 34,000,000. 





Asyndicate of importers in this city claims 
fo have obtained control of the world’s pres- 
eat stock of Turkish prunes. The announce- 
gent is made, however, that they will be 
merciful and advance the price of the fruit 
gradually from six cents until it reaches ien 
eents a pound. . By that ume sit is believed 
that the stock will be so reduced that further 
governing will be unnecessary.” Though the 
details of this conspiracy to advance the 
price of an article of food are thus paraded 
in the commercial papers. we have beard of 
no movement by the district attorney to 
prosecute the cynspirators. When it comes 
to conspiracy as a lecal offense, a great deal 
depends on who it. is that conspires. 

The assessor of taxes in Jersey citw recently 
walued wires and poles cf the Western Union 
Telegraph company in that city at S100,000, 
The company objected and submitted an esti- 


mate of its own Valuing the property at $14,-. 


927.05. This sounds very accurate, but the 
~Mempwey city lourd of tinuace, atter studying 
the valuation placed by the Western Union on 
 guch property when fixing the sam = on which 
- #% must earn dividends, conciuded that the 
assessor's waluc wus substantially correct, 
and declined to allow the little reduction of 
$63,872.95 claimed by the compuny. 

The stockholders of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road company Were made clad at their annual 
meeting on Tuesday by a report showing that 
the coal carried last year exceeded by 109,090 
tons that of 1883, which was previously the 





largest year. After all expenses were puid, 
there was a balance of 34,250 to be carried to 


the credit of the company. There are niany 
among the peovie who could get along very 
pioely in the business of carrying cual if it 
were net for the fact that the kiborers who 
do the actual carrying are su unreasonable 
as to demand wazes that will enable them to 
live decentiy and comfortabiy. 

The secretary of the interior has requested 
he attorney-ceneral to bring civil suit. against 
Meckie Brothers. of St. Helens, Oregon, for 
the manufactured value of timber alleged to 
have Seen unlawfully cut: from government 
ands if Columbin couuty, Oregon. 1 is as- 
Serted that vhis firm have ent and removed 
from Columbia county over 5,000,000 fect. of 
Gr, cedar und maple timber, bourd measure, 
walued at from SS to Sly per thousand fect 
when manufactured inte lumber, and WO per 
shousund in logs at tie mill. 

Last week 108 tons of pig iron from Birm- 
fngham, Ala., were shipped from Charleston 
for this-city. This is the first shipment of iron 
ever made from Charleston, and it: is thought 
tomark the beginning of competition with the 
Pennsylvania furnaces by the southern iron 
Masters. 





The discovery of gold in. paying quantities 
&reported trom Botetourt. county, Virginia, 
oo the dine of the Shenandoah Valley road. 
Assays rance from S16 a ton on the surface to 
060 at a depth of titteen fect. 1f the report. is 
contirmed the papers say there will be a great 
gise in lund values in thut neighborhood. The 
idea that the discovery of gold offers oppor- 
tunity 10 poor men to make themselves rich 
Seems to have disappeared. 

Atthe head of Lake Erie, between Put-in 
Bay Islundsand the Ghiound Michigan shores 
and for miles along the Canadian Shure, the 
bee bas been thick envugh at times for leans 
bo cross. The result is that probably 1.000 
Canadians have been enzaged in stmaugeling 
ae brandies, hops, wines, eic., into Toledo, 
and bringing back to Canada’ burbed wire 
fencing, calico, ete. The United States reve- 
gue officers pay ny attention tu simngeling. for 
they say they ure not a coust guard. It is 
suid Chat in two successful trips aman makes 
asmuch money asa whole yeurs kibor on a 
farm would bring in. 

A number of wealthy men met. together 
@ome tine ago and after conference with the 
Political bosses selected Edwin F. Fitler as 
the republican candidate for mayor of Phila- 





éelphia. A number of other rich republicans | 


who do not approve of this action. jiave held 
@everal meetings recently, in which the demo- 
@atic federal office-hulders purticipated, to 
@elect opposing candidates, They decided to 
Sominate an independent republican for 
@ayor and a democrat for receiver of taxes. 
The republicans have accepted the nemina- 
Gon of the first inentioned saviors of society, 
Bab it remains to be seen Whether the demo- 
Bats will accept the proposal of the last 
‘M@med set. Meanwhile the anited iabor 
Party, having no society savers t6 provide it 
With a candidate, will have to fiad one for 
Meelf, The Jabor party's convention will 
ect next Monday and the probability is that 
® full ticket, will be nominated. J. J. Cum- 
, SMbS, secretary of District Assembly No. 1, 
K. of L., is much talked of as the labor cundi- 
date for reveiver of taxes. 
' ‘The exeoutive committee of the Philadel- 





eas yo 








anti-pooling clauses of the interstate com- 
merce bill. This affords further evidence that 
organized business associations cannot be de- 
pended on to resist corporate aggression and 
tyranny. 





At a late hour on Friday night of last 
week the interstate commerce bill passed 
the United States senate by a vote of 45 to 
15. The adverse votes were cast by Senators 
Aldrich, Blair, Brown, Cameron, Chace, 
Cheney, Evarts, Hampton, Hoar, Mahone, 
Mitchell (Ia.), Morrill, Payne, Platt and Wil- 
son (Md.). The bill went back to the house 
and the conference committce’s report upon it 
Was presented on Saturday. Mr. Crisp of 
Georgia called up the bill on Monday, but as 
this excited the antagonism of the friends of 
the patent bill and the pension bills set down 
to follow this measure the house refused by a 
vote of 127 to 113'to take up the report. On 
Tuesday it was taken up and discussed and 
again on Thursday. 


The New York World of last Sunday printed 
2 sworn statement by Theophilus French, 
formerly United States auditor of ac- 
counts, from which it appeared that  enor- 
mous sums of money have been from 
time to time appropriated by the Pacific 
railroad companies for secret purposes. 
Rather than publiciy account to the govern- 
ment officers for these expenditures, the offi- 
cers of the railways permitted these items to 
be disallowed though they were entitled to 
exemption from taxation on all legitimate ex- 
penses. Of these seeret disbursements about 
$666,000 were made by C. P. Huntington, 
and $735,900 by Leland Stanford, now 
United States senator from California. 
Mr. Huntington makes licht of. the 
disclosure, says he is gratified to find 
that these expenses were no greater, und inti- 
mates that French tried to blackmail him by 
threatening to make this publication. The 
motives of French are of no mmportance so 
long as his figures are undisputed. It appears 
from the statement that over 3300,000 was thus 
seeretly expended while the Thurman act was 
pending, and the presumption is reasonable 
that the expenditure was made in an effort to 
prevent the passage of that act. The Worid 
demands an investigation. Of course the pa- 
pers controlled by railway capital say that 
this is allan old story, but none of them at- 
tempt to show how these secret funds were 
expended nor do they explain how subsidized 
rulroads have a right to conceal their expen- 
ditures from the government. An investiga- 
tion has, nevertheless, been ordered by the 
house. 


The senate agreed last week to a confer- 
ence report accepting the house proposition to 
increase the militia appropriation to £400,000, 
instead of &600,000. This is the measure 
against which the workingmen protest. 


Thirty-five senators went on record on Tues- 
dav against the proposal of Mr. Eustis to for- 
feit absolutely the lands granted to the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge aad Vicksburg Rail- 
road company in 187i, and now held by the 
New Orleans Pacific Railroad company. This 
is the famous Backbone land grant. The land 
was given to the Backbone company on con- 
dition that its road should be built within five 
vears, the time expiring in 1876. Not a thing 
wus ever done by the company toward con- 
structing the road, but in 1881, ten years after 
the graut, the Backbone company assigned 
the unearned grant over to the New Orleans 
Pacific company, which built the road. Dur- 
ing the discussion Mr. Eustis pointed out that 
the assigument by the Backbone road was 
illegal and void, because the road had never 
complied with the conditions of the original 
grant, and so had uo title to the land. The 
New Orleans Pacific, he said, had telegraphed 
to Washington that it could build the road 
without the land grant. Ex-Secretary of the 
Interior Teller repeated his old defense of the 
jeb. Mr. Eustis’ motion to forfeit the grant 
was defeated by a vote of thirty-live to eleven. 
It is curicus to note that the opposition to this 
scandalous job arose in the senate; net in the 
house; but this is probably because the house, 
asa whole, never understood it. As it was, 
Jay Gould's attorney, John F. Dillon, had little 
difficulty in getting it through the house. 
When it reached the senate, however, it 

ras) referred to a committee and 
there stuck. Three or four of the 
members of this committee, among them 
Senators Van Wyck and Morgan, protested 
vigorously against Secretary Teller’s issuance 
of the patents to the land. Teller was in a 
fix, and for a long time did nothing but 
promise the New Orleans Pacitic people that 
he would give them the Jands. They waited 
and waited, and it was not till two days be- 
fore the expiration of his term of office that 
Teller dared to sign (by proxy) the certifi- 
cates, and then he did it only for a portion 
of the lands. If the New Orleans Pacific 
gets contro} of all the hands originally granted 
to the Backbone company they will have the 
power to demand payment from homestead 
settlers who settled on the lands after the 
expiration of the five vears during which 
the Baekbone company had done nothing to 
earn the Jands, these settlers, of course, un- 
derstanding that the lands had again reverted 
tothe government. There is, it is true, some 
agreement by which these settlers will not be 
charged extortionate rates; but the faet re- 
mains that the results of the passage of this 
law will be but one degree removed from the 
utrocitices of the Southern Pacific railway in 
California, where settlers were ruthlessly 
evicted after years of residence. 

The superior court at) Cincinnati on Mon- 
day affirmed the constitutionality of the Dow 
liquor kuv. The case will be appealed to the 
supreme court. As that body is now republi- 

‘an the decision will probably be sustained. 
The opinion of the court appears to depend 
on the party bias of w majority of the judges. 








Cardinal Gibbons is writing a book on Jabor 
questions as they aifect Catholic dogma. He 
wishes to show that the church is not opposed 
to the advancement of the laboring class; that 
sinee the days of St. Peter it has been a true 
und steadfast friend of the toilers and at the 
same time has opposed anarchy and every- 
thine which weuld destroy society, and that 
the views presented in “Progress aud Pov- 
erty” are mistaken ones, He will defend pri- 

rate property indand. | This is what a corre- 

spondeut of a journal understood the cardinals 
secretary to say. So far he is possibly correct: 
in reporting the secretary. He proceeds to 
give further information where there is some 
mnisunderstunding on the part: of semebody. 
The dectrine of infallibifity it is said will be 
used in support of the cardinal’s views. Intel- 
licent Catholics must have smiled on reading 
this. The eardinal will never try to. use what 
is the buttress of matters of faith in setting 
forth and defending his opinions and reason- 
ines in political science, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that his secretary could have said 
anything of the kind. The report gives a hint 
of how the cardinal really will use the doc- 
trine of iafallibility, in quoting a remark of 
the secretary that “Liberty of thought is well 
enouch in non-essentials, but when it comes tu 
the essential beliefs that make up a religion 
there must be unanimity of opinion.” The 
cardinals adiniration for Dr. MeGiyun per- 
sonally was expressed when his name was 
mentioned. The book will fiercely denounce 
nihilism. and will maintain the importance of 
ehurch discipline. It is premised to be ready 
fer the press by next summer. 


The New York senatorial contest terminated 
on Wednesday night by the withdrawal of 
Mr. Merten and the nomination of Frank His- 
cock. The battle between the money bags of 
the New York bankers and the wood-pulp 
statesinan Was a drawn one and the result is 

extent. Hiscock isa man 
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of ability, whose claims to political prefer- 
ment do not rest solely on his pocketbook. 


The hot contests in Indiana and New Jer- 
sey were unconclusive up to Thursday morn- 
ing, and both sides are fighting unscrupulous- 
ly for an advantage. in California the 
contest is still unsettled, but it is an auction 
in which it seems probable that Hearst's 
purse will win. j 


M. S. Quay, a typical boss, has been elected 
senator in Pennsylvania: the dull Dawes has 
been re-elected in Massachusetts; Eugene Hale 
in Mane and George Gray in Delaware have 
been re-elected, and Charles B. Farwell, the 
millionaire who wants Chicago to be governed 
by United States troops, has been chosen as 
Logan’‘s successor by the Illinois republicans. 
The only ray of hope for the people in all of 
the elections is seen in Nebraska, where, at 
this writing, Van Wyck’s chances for re-elec- 
tion appear to be improved. ae 

The facts about the democratic squabble in 
the New Jersey legislature are as follows: 
Wolverton, a candidate for speaker, was 
openly encouraged but secretly opposed by 
Goy. Abbett and the Hudson county ring. 
Wolverton submitted to his defeat: in caucus 
with good grace, but when it developed that 
Hudson county was manipulating the caucus 
so as to get about three-quarters of the pa- 
tronage, and that Wolverton’s congressional 
district was to be entirely ignored, that mem- 
ber, with two colleagues from the proscribed 
district, retired from the caucus, and meeting 
with the republicans and Jabor men, organized 
the house by electing a democratic speaker, 
a labor clerk and a republican reading clerk. 








Three governors were installed in office on 
Monday, Beaver, of Pennsylvania, Green, of 
New Jersey, ard Biggs, of Delaware. There 
Was a great show at Harrisburg, but in New 
Jersey and Delaware the proceedings were 
quict. 


Governor Green, in his inaugural address, 
insisted on the protection of bonest working- 
men from competition with contract convict 
labor. He recommends the submission to the 
people of the question of calling a constitu- 
tional convention. While in favor of exempt- 
ing from taxation so much of the property of 
religious and educational institutions as may 
be necessary to their successful operation, he 
thinks that corporations and individuals own- 
ing property for use, enjoyment, speculation 
or profit, should bear a just share of govern- 
mental expense. 


The attempt in Pennsylvania to bring the 
railway and coal combinations to terms has 
come to an end for the time being. On Satur- 
day Attorney-General Cassidy notified the 
examiners that he would produce no more 
testimony in view of the fact that his term 
would expire on Monday. The testimony al- 
ready taken will be turned over to the new 
attorney-general, who will decide whether 
the proceedings shall continne. 


There is avery bitter fecling among Eng- 
lish tories on account of the death of Lord 
Iddlesleizh. Some of them seem disposed to 
hold Salisbury and Churchill morally guilty 
of murdering the old gentleman, and even 
among moderate men the opinion prevails 
that between the aggwxessiveness of Churchill 
and the yielding of Salisbury, Iddlesleigh was 
worked up inty a condition of excitement that 
eaused his death On the other hand, a son 
of the deceased earl has publicly declared 
that he was on the best of terms with Church- 
ill, and that his persuasions induced the young 
lord to remain inthe cabinet longer than he 
would otherwise have done. The incident is 
important as showing the exceeding bitter- 
ness of the quarrel within the tory ranks. 


The bitterest of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
tory foes are eagerly cireulating a report that 
he proposes to go over to Gladstone. Whatever 
elfeet this might bave on the fortunes of the 
the party the old moss-back tories would be 
glad to thus be rid of the obstreperous 
youngster. 


Stanley has had quite an ovation in London 
on the eve of his departure for Africa to re- 
cover Emin Pasha, captured by the savages. 
Unattractive as one would suppose such an 
expedition to be, Stanley has been over- 
whelmed with applications fur positions on 
his stall. 


While the strife of parties excites England 


the condition of Ireland grows steadily 
worse. The rack reating landlords appear 


to be having their way in many districts, and 
the cruelty attending the evictions is atro- 
cious = =At Glenbergh last week a farmer's 
wife, soon to become a mother, was dragged 
from her bed and laid fainting on the ground, 
surrounded by soldiers who were loading 
their rifles at the time—a mother who 
begged in vain for shelter for her dying in- 
fant and protected it from cold by covering it 
with straw ia a pigsty. The evicted people 
were huddled tozether in) town, while the 
soldiers buroed their cottages lest they should 
return. This is the work of so-called Chris- 
tians who are asserting what they call their 
rights of property. It is refreshing to hear 
that one buxom young woman knocked down 
a ball with a shovel, and the wonder is that 
the sordid brutes who exccute such orders for 
hire are not more frequently assaulted by 
their desperate und maddened victims. 





There is, however, more or less passive re- 
sistance, and occasionally active opposition to 
the progress of the brutal work. <A force of 
150 policemen and bailiffs went receatly to 
evict the occupants of nine houses in 
Coomasheen, a wild glen in’ Kerry. The 
peasantry removed the bridge over a stream 
near the glen, and the police made a wide 
detour to avoid the wetting of their feet. 
The peasant women laughed at the trouble 
they had caused the police, and curried the 
reporters and others friendly to the tenants 
on their backs across the stream that the 
police had feared to wade. The work of 
eviction was done with fixed bayonets amidst 
the groans of the people, the dwellings being 
leveled by crowbars, since the government 
has forbidden any further burning of the 
houses, 


In Caherconlish, county ‘Limerick, on Tues- 
day of this week a mivre cxeiting seene oc- 
eurred. Edmond O'Grady, a tenant on the 
Gabbett estate, barricuded his house against. 
un attack by a foree of 180 policemen and bai- 
liffs. G'Grady and twenty of his friends went 
to the upper story of his house and cut away 
the stairway behind them. The evicting party 
stormed the house with bayonets aid sledge 
humimers, and scaling ludders were placed 
against the walls. A three hours’ tight en- 
sued, the besieged hurling the ladders to the 
ground and pouring boiling water on those 
who attempted to climb them. Meanwhile 
crowds of people cheered the defenders, and 
for this the crowd was vigorously clubbed by 
the police. The evictors were finally success- 
ful, but quite a number on both sides were in- 
jured in the affray. 


The one hopeful event of last week was the 
surrender of Lord Dillon to the plan of cam- 
paign. He showed fight. at the beginning, but 
finally surrendered to no less a person than 
Mr. O’Brien, editor of United Ireland. Lord 
Dillon consented to give twenty per cent re- 
duction of rent to his tenants, to pay the cost 
of the writs he had issued while in his fighting 
mood, and to reinstate the tenants he had 
evicted. The surrender seems to have been 
as complete as it could have been made, and 
singularly enough, it is currently reported 
that Lord Dillon was urged by the govern- 
ment to make it. The trustees have promptly 
paid over a large instalment of the delayed 
rents and guaranteed the speedy payment of 
the remainder. The landlord thus getea large 
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sum of money, and the tenants secure a reduc- 
tion of $25,000 in rents besides the prospect of 
freedom from eviction and strife. 


The thought that the government is urging 
such surrenders by landlords infuriates the 
tory squires and rack renting landlords io 
Ireiand. They are all the more indignant be- 
cause their attempt to maintain their position 
by their own efforts is manifestly breaking 
down. Their organization, the property de- 
fense association, is onthe verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and Lord Courtown, its secretary, has 
just made a dismal report of its condition, ac- 
companied by an urgent appeal for funds. It 
collected £8,000 last year und spent £10,000. 
Lord Courtown declares that the landlords 
Taust stand together, since u landlord against 
whom the plan of campaign is laid is practi- 
cally powerless, because his rents are im- 
pounded and he is penniless. his is probably 
the highest testimonial as to the efliciency of 
the plan yet offered. 


Bismarck’s imperious demand that the Ger- 
man reichstag should grant army supplies tor 
seven years instead of three years was re- 
fused, and the shorter term fixed by a vote of 
186 ta 154. Prince Bismarck immediately read 
an imperial message dissolving the reichstag. 
The announcement of the defeat of the gov- 
ernment was enthusiastically received by 
large crowds assembled in the neighborhood 
of the parliament buildings. The dissolution 
was generally anticipated, and active prepar- 
ations are making for the new election. The 
number of seats likely to be severely con- 
tested is fifty. Of these thirty-six are held 
by progressists and fourteen by the center 
party. All of the other seats are supposed to 
be firmly held by the parties now in posses- 
sion of them. Of these fifty doubtful seats 
the government must gain at least seventecn 
if it is to overcome the majority of thirty-two 
against it on the vote of Friday week. The 
thoroughly arbitrary character of Bismarck’s 
government is shown by the declaration that 
whatever the result of the coming clections 
the government will adhere to its policy. 


All Germans who believe in parliamentary 
vovernment regard the crisis as as a grave 
one. Herr Windthorst said last Saturday, 
“The situation is one of the gravest the Ger- 
man empire has ever seen, for the army and 
the parliament are at issue . . . Suppose 
the next reichstag thinks as the last did, what 
will happen? Will it be dissolved? If so, what 
next, and next.” 


The French are still talking of war and are 
beginning to boast in advance of what they 
will do with conquered Germany. The gov- 
erning class is evidently animated by a 
rooted hatred for the new empire that grows 
no less acrid by the lapse of time.  Bis- 
marek was evidently right when he declared 
France intends, if she can, to bleed Germany 
white, and so long as this condition of feel- 
ing continues that war to the knife, for 
which both nations are preparing, is only a 
question of time. The poor wretches on both 
sides who will be shot to death in a contest 
that will profit neither people are now spurred 
by “patriotism” to urge on the contest. 


A banquet was given in Paris last Saturday 
to celebrate the capture of Yorktown from 
the British,at which the usual gushing speeches 
of fraternal feeling were indulged in. There 
Was a military flavor about the speeches and 
no allusion was made to the growth of that 
true fraternal feeling that is beginning to 
unite the working people of all nations in sym- 
pathy und purpose. 





Turkey and Bulgaria still oceupy con- 
siderable attention in Europe, but they really 
amount to so little, and their-movements are 
so slow, that they are deserving of no special 
attention. Bulgaria was of importance as a 
bone of conteution that might become the 
pretext for a general war, but the little 
country appears to have lost even that dis- 
tinction; aud if the great powers fight they 
will do so because they feel ready. Then 
they need not seck a pretext. They all know 
how to make one. 


An English Greeting. 

TI am delighted to learn that you are going 
to raise your STANDARD weekly in New York. 
In this fine old country, after suffering 600 
years of martyrdom, the people are beginning 
to act ina manner which will checkmate their 
oppressors. 

All now recognize the obvious principle that 
it is better fur the people to suffer before pay- 
ing urgent rents rather than after. You know 
how many millions of our people have paid 
such rents in November and died of starvation 
in February. 

This they will no longer do. The “plen of 
campaign” adopted in Ireland is a‘plan of 
salvation. Hitherto we have meekly and 
weakly handed over to idle and useless land- 
lords the money necessary to keep wives and 
ebildren from starvation. 

To the erofters in Scotland, whose rents 
have been trebled: to the small working farm- 
ers in England, who are charged three times 
as much rent as a “gentleman” farmer pays, 
as well us to the rich tenants, this plan of cam- 
paign will give the success of deliverance. 

It will paralyze the policy of their politicians, 
who propose to saddle the British taxpayer 
with a debt of a thousand millions of dollars 
for buying Irish land, which would be followed 
by a claim ten times larger for buying English 
land. 

It is now a race between fraud and justice. 
The question is whether the British landlord 
will be able to exchange lund claims for con- 
sols before the British people discover the im- 
position which is attempted. As the cause of 
truth and justice is one ail the world over, we 
heartily rejoice at your progress in the battle 
against robbery which is the cause of poverty. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 
Mount View, Streatham, Londo. 





A Prayer fer Landlords, 





The following prayer was offered in the 
Episcopal churches in England until the end 
of Edward VI.’s reizn, when, landlordism be- 
coming duminant in the chureh, tt was stricken 
out of the prayer book: “The earth is thine, 
O Lord, and all that is contained therein: not- 
withstanding thou hast given the possession 
thereof to the chlidren of men, to pass over 
the time of their short: pilgrimage in this vale 
of misery. We heartily pray thee to send thy 
holy spirit into the hearts of those that possess 
the grounds, pastures and dwelling places of 
the earth, that thev, remembering themselves 
to be thy tenants, may not rack or stretch out 
the rents of their houses and lands; nor 
yet take unreasonable fines and incomes, 
after the manner of covetous worldings; but 


) so let them out to others that the inhabitants 


thereof may be uble both to pay their rents, 
and also honestly to live, te nourish their 
family and to relieve the poor. Give them 
grace also to consider that they are but stran- 
gers and pilgrims in this world, having here 
ho dwelling-place, but secking one to come; 
that they, remembering the short continuance 
of their lives, may be content with what is 
sufficient, and not join house to house, nor 
couple land to land, to the impoverishment. of 
others: but so behave themselves in letting out 
their tenements, lunds and pastures, that after 
this life they may be received into everlast- 
ing dwelling-places, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 


—— 


Opinions Differ. 

Laws cannot abolish poverty.—New York 
Tribune, . 

Laws can abolish monopoly, and when this 
is done there will be no poverty to abolish.— 
Chicago Express. 

There is no doubt in my mind but a nation 
may be legislated into prosperity or adversity. 

Jeffersons “3 
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MALIGNANT FALSEHOOD. 


The Dear Ones Must Be Comferted Though 
the Cost Be Flesh and Blood. 

While walking toward my office one morn- 
ing recently, I was arrested by a tapping upon 
the window of a store I was passing. It was 
the signal of a friend, who beckoned to me 
and who, running out, begged me to step into 
his store and caplain something of great inter- 
est. As he was a man to whom I would gladly 
give a few moments of the busiest day, I en. 
tered without hesitation. 


Lifting from his office desk a large, flat, | 


oblong Package, he removed its wrapper and 
held up before my eyes a handsome photo- 
graph of his family, prettily grouped together 
and excellently pictured. He watched me 
narrowly to mark the first impression that the 
surprise would make upon me, but failed to 
detect in my face signs of any emotion save 
intense pleasure. Knowing the members of 
his family intimately as I did, and suddenly 
seeing them before me in a presentinent so 
nearly lifelike that they almost seemed able 
to throw off the stillness of their attitudes and 
vive me the hearty welcome with which they 
had always crected me, I was filled with a 
keen delight that showed itself in my counte- 
nance and flowed out from me in the warm 
words that I uttered. As I spoke of the dif- 
ferent members of the well-known group, 
calling them by name and pointing out in each 
face the expression of some characteristic and 
lovable trait, the infection of my enthusiasm 
caught my friend. His cheeks glowed, his 
eyes glistened, and as he responded to my 
words of admiration his voice trembled with 
the intensity of his feeling. And-after clasp- 
ing his hand warmly I left him standing there, 
looking fondly at the faces he loved so well, 
and totally lost to his environmeni. 

My friend’s family is well worthy of a 
heart’s warmest affections, and his whole life 
is devoted to his loved ones. Al his days are 
passed in planning and working in order to be 
able to give them healthful and luxurious sur- 
roundings. Not long ago he told me that he 
would live nv longer in the city, us he deemed 
the atmosphere poisonous to his children. 
Neither was the city large enough to enable 
him to keep his family away from contamin- 
ating associations. So he took his people out 
to a pleasant suburban spot, where pure 
mountain air and wholesome country food 
colored the young cheeks with healthful rud- 
diness, und gave renewed clasticity to the 
footstep of the beloved wife, whose gait had 
acquired something of lassitude. There I 
Visited him and enjoyed fora while the de- 
lights of country life, romping with the chil- 
dren and strolling about with my friend as he 
extolled the advantages that his family had 
gained by removal. Never does he regret the 
resolution that led him to take his family 
away from the city, although his new home is 
so far from his place of business that in the 
journeys to and fro fifty miles must be trav- 
eled every day. Willingly he suffers inmcon- 
venience for the sake of his children, [or he 
loves his family. He cares for them and for 
themalone. Indeed, such is the love that he 
bears toward them that he unhesitatingly 
causes others to suffer misery that his own 
family may live sumptuously. In his great 
factory he employs men and women to work 
for him, and he pays them the market worth 
of their labor. The difference between the 
amount of wages that he thus pays out and 
the amount of wages that he would pay out if 
his payroll were made up by a schedule based 
upon huimanitarianism, is a sum large enough 
to purchase for his family their euviable sur- 
roundings; and by thus profiting by the con- 
dition of the Jabor market my friend virtually 
rivets upon the lives of his employes fetters 
that bind them relentlessly to the precincts of 
squalor and fetid poverty. 

Thus my friend fulfils the duties of a parent; 
unalterable in his determination to put forth 
his utmost exertion to provide his family with 
the very best of things temporal, of things 
moral and things spiritual. He ‘surrvunds his 
children with whatever is calculated to im- 
press them with worthy and noble emotions. 
He leads them in pathways bordered with 
suggestions of the love and majesty of an 
Almighty Heavenly Father. That they may 
learn to worship Him with a reverence and 
devotion that are His due, he takes them toa 
sanctuary where worshipers offer up peti- 
tions onty in the most reverential attitude; 
Where God's commandments are read aloud 
With impressive solemnity; and where the mem- 
bers of the congregation pray in unison that 
their hearts may be inelined to keep those holy 
laws. In his richly upholstered pew my friend 
listens while the clergyman intones: “Tou 
shalt remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” Note the fervor with which he leads 
the response of his family: ‘Lord have merey 
upon us and incline our hearts to keep this 
law.” He is determined to have his heart thus 
iuclined; he will have it so. He is bent upon 
remembering the Sabbath day and upon keep- 
ing it holy in a richly upholstered church pew, 
even though his determination forces other 
men to work all of that very day that from 
their labor he may get the wherewithal to pay 
the rental of his-pew. He is the stockholder 
of arailroad company that coins money on 
the Sabbath day while he is worshiping. 

Thus my friend stands at the head of his 
little family; thus he shows his protective 
love. Ever on the alert is he to guard the in- 
terests of his family, and, employing all his 
energies that his children may be suitably 
and suinptuously fed, clothed and environed. 
Pushing all his business transactions with uo 
determination to outwit and circumvent his 
cumpetitors, and increase his own substance 
thereby ; never permitting any obstacle to 
stand between himself and the accomplish- 
nent of his designs. Eiven though that obstacle 
should be o thing of human flesh and blood, he 
would strike it down without hesitation or 
compunetion. Last summer, when the Knights 
of Labor were arrayed to uphold und defend 
their priuciples, this friend said to me that 
they ought to be shot. ‘Yes, sir,” he -re- 
iterated, “the Knights of Labor ought to be 
shot. My voice is for their extermination ; 
they are hurting my business.” Ao giant 
fortress is my friend, ziving secure shelter to 
afew human beings by ramparts which send 
forth menace and harm to all the rest of 
mankind. 

And yet, oh friend, there is a more pro- 
tective fautherhoed than thine within. the 
Jimits of human possibility; a more profitable 
business method: a truer form of worship. 
A fatherhcod that is enlightened by the 
knowledge that to love our neighbor js the 
only certain tuethed of self-protection, aid 
that is impressed with the belief that youth- 
ful hearts should be taught this truth by 
preeept and by exumpie. A fatherhood that 
carries with it a recognition of the principle 
that the home circle is a training school that 
should provide the community with upholders 
of Jaw and order; upholders of the law of 
Christ, without the observance of which there 
can be no order nor safety of property. A 
business method which, raising wages to the 
full produce of labor, to the equivalent of the 
entire yield that arises by the exertion of per- 
sonal energies, sends into the markets those 
renowned liberal spenders, the wage earners, 
with an increased purchasing power that de- 
pletes existing accumulations of merchandise 
und starts up business in every murt of 
trade and industrial center, rolling up the 
wealth of the community with a rapidity un- 
precedented, aud imbuing all members of so- 
ciety With a spirit of thrift and content, and 
with all those virtues that are the concomi- 
tunts of honorable employment. <A form of 
worship that dedicates to the service of God 
that temple not made with hands, the human 
body. A manner of worship that reads the 
declaration of the glory of God in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth; a manner of worship that 
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ever sceks for a sign of God's love and provi- | 


dence in ali surrounding nature: that seeks to 
find in nature her highest revelation by unfet- 
tering nature’s responsive powers, by bring- 
ing the whole earth into use and cultivation; 
thus hastening the day when, instead of the 
thorn, shall come up the fir tree, and instead 
ot the brier shall come up the myrtle tree,. 
and it shall be to the Lord fer a name, for an. 
everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 
; FL PL Winans... 


MEN AD WOMEN. 
Ex-Judge Noah Davis proposes to modify 
the law for imprisoning debtors so as to en- 
able the debtor to demand un immediate ex- 


amination before a committing magistrate as - 


to the fraud alleged ugainst bim. Better re- 
peal the law. The punishment of crime should. 
never be left to the cuprice, cupidity or dis- 
cretion of creditors of the alleged criminal. 


President Thompson of the Broadway rail- 
road refused to increase wares to $2.25 a day, 
telling the carmen’s) committee that they 
eould seek work elsewhere if dissatisfied. 
“The woods ere full of men,” he said, “and 
We can easily get any number.” Aye, there’s 
the rub. The woods are full of men. If they - 
owned the woods they would stay there, and 
ecurmen could get better wages; but as‘they 
are only aliowed to ‘“‘tramp it” in the woods, . 
they compete for jobs elsewhcre and keep 
wages down. 

Charies B. Farwell, the senator-elect from 
THincis to sueceed Logan, affords an illustra- 
tion of what industry and perseverance can 
do. In 1845, when a poor clerk in Chicago, be. 
bought for $300, on credit, a piece of land. 
which is now worth 350,000. By persevering 
industriously in similar laborious and pro- 
ductive enterprises he reached a pomt of 
wealth that enabled him to contract to build 
the Texas capitol ata cost of $2,000,000, for 
which he received a slice of Texas five times 
larger than Rhode Island und. worth over 
$10,000,000. Havine meantime devoted his 
leisure to the game of draw poker, in which” 
he is rated excellent, he was well quahified 
for the senate. Let no poor boy despair 


while the example of Senator Farwell is be 


fore him. 


Mr. Huntington says he has built some rail- 
roads and will build others. It usually takes 
more then one man to build a railroad. — 

Gov. Hill's presidential strength is evidently 
waxing from the way democratic newspapers 
of Cleveland tendencies are slyly attacking 
him. eo 

John A. Ellsler, the veteran actor, and 
father of Effie Ellsler, williu July next retire 
from the stage. 

Joe Jefferson has written his memoirs. . 
They are still in manuscript, but a friend who 


has seen them says that the veteran actor =: 


writes as charming!y as he talks. 

John W. Keller, author of “Tangied Lives,” 
began his literary career as a reporter for 
Truth. 

Ex-Congressman C. B. Farwell, who is sup- 
ported by the stronger elements of both par- 
ties for Gen. Logan’s vacant seat in the sen- 
ate, enjoys the reputation of being the hest. 
poker-player in Chicago. 
home in Washington, and, gauged) by regular 
political standards, is the best man to elect. 

Lloyd $s. Bryce, the mayor’s nephew, and 
‘Fatty” Walsh’s congressman, prepared for 
his congressional career with o big sleighing — 
party, luncheon and frolic at Jerome park. 
His constituency consisted, according to the 
Star, “of a lot of pretty women and heavy 
swells.” Mr. Bryce is done for the present 
with the other extreme of “society savers.” 


At the Citizens’ West Side Improvement 
association’s meeting Monday night Dwight | 
H. Olmstead, a well-known real estate law-)— 
yer, congratulated the assemblage on the faet — 
that west side lots worth ouly 33,000 three __ 


Years ugo are worth from. 315,000 to 220,000 
now. 
owners of those lots are morally entitled to 
the difference. gee 
Sergt. Ballantyne, the famous English -bar: 


rister, is dead. He was seventy-four years — 
old, and had been at the bar fifty-two years. 


He was counsel for the Tichborne claimant 
and prosecuted Mayor O'Sullivan of Cork. In 
I8t5, in. India, he defended the gaikwar of - 
Baroda, accused of attempting to poison the © 
Gritish resident. For this service, tn which he 
was successful, the sergeant received $50,060. 
In 1885 Serget. Ballantyne visited the United 
States. . 

Lillie Devereaux Blake has: prepared a bill 
abolishing the death penalty when the canvict 
isa womun. Without raising the question cf — 


capital punishment in general, Mrs. Blake, like 


Helen Newton, is opposed to execution with- 
out representation. a 
Every radical and worker in the canse of . 
justice will be pleased to hear that the bride 
of Michael Davitt is young, pretty and accoem- 
plished. She is graceful, slender and statu- 
esque, with dark hair and dark expressive 
eyes, alady of large heart and broad mind, | 
who will be a helpmate to the great Lrishman. 
_ By 
redelivered his lecture on the “Constitutional 
convention and its werk,” Tuesday eveaing, 


Jan. IS, at the Workingmen's brary, toan 


uppreciative audience. 

Senator Joseph E. Brown. of Georgia, it is 
said, will retire from the senate at the expira- ° 
tion of his present term. He wus elected: on 
necount of his wealth. 

Elizabeth Rodgers. master workman of dis-— 
trict 24, K. of L., of Chicago, is 59 years old, — 


has had twelve children, of whom nine are — 


living; and the youngest, a babe, isa K. of L., : 
Jesides having — great. udministrative abil- 
itv Mrs. Rodgers 
presiding officer. ; , cee 
Montague R. Leverson, Ph. D., of New York, 


has issued a pamphlet on scientific legislation 
To. illustrate «- 
his position, Dr. Leverson embodies two legis-. 


intended to prove it practical. 


lative necasures, one providing for the nomi- 
nition of delegates to ow constitutional con- 


vention, and the other for their clection. The 


system of election adopts the pian of propor-. 
tional representition, 
made by any voter.to the secretary of state, . 


who: publishes the names of the nominees.” 
When one thousand. vaters name the same | 


man he becomes a candidate for election. ‘The 


pamphlet is well) wortit, the consideration. 


of legislators, college directors and law 
schools. 


ei ener ean peered 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
The law which forbids women to vote is with- 
out a redeemingWenture. Is it not ridiculous. 


to have aqueen in Englund and in Spain dab... 


bling in politics, while the queens of America 
have no Voice ins their country.— [Catholic 
Herald. ete eee a 
The coal monopoly having kilied competition 
in fuel, now wishes to cnevurage competition : 


in labor till it can hire men at as near starva- 0 


tion Wages as will serve to keep soul and body 
together.—_{[New York World. ao 
The land question has ceased being sneered 
at or huughed at: It is being studied now.— > 
(Burlington (lowa) Truth 


About the best thing the Knights of Labor 


can do these long winter evenings is to debate: . 
the price of rent compared. with wages, and 
devise some method to vet grasping landlords. 


and real estate sharks by the throat, meta: — 


phorically speaking—[Moline (L.) Chimes. — 


The Providence Telegram says.that it costs 


less to live now than at any previous time for. 
a generation. Perhaps it dues, though people — 
who have to work for a living do not find that. 
it costs any less labor to live than it ever did. | 
And there’s.the rub.—(Wiasted.(Conn.) Press. 
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NEW YORK POLITICS. 


THE DIVES AND SOME OF THE MEN WHO 
RUN THEM. 


‘Hew Some “Saviers ef Secicty”’ Get Their 


In@eence. 
To those uninitiated in city politics it is a 


Matter of surprise that dives exist in the 


Fourth and Sixth wards in the face of special 
enactments to suppress them. The answer is 
simple. The dive owners and the dive own- 
ers’ money are important purts of that politi- 
eal machine which has cnabied Mr. Hewitt to 
wave socicty and “Fatty” Walsh to become 
warden of the Tombs QOue man, August 
Plath, owns all the dives on Park row. He is 


Jin sympathy with every political party that 
will let him live and add to the large fortame 


he has aiready nade cut of his proprictorship 
af dives. He was ten monthsin jail last year, 
and would have been iu state prison now 
had Mr. Gerry's society for the prevention of 
ereelty to eftildren had its way. 

The Jaw against music in halls where liquor 


“gs sold was enacted to crush out such dives, 
“but their political importance enables them to 
-Femain, pwusic and all, and the police stand 


putside and look at them. 

John, alias “Los” Curtiss, is owner of the 
dives off Park row, on North William street. 
Pranken travelers tumble into these dives at 


— spight aad come out to complain to the police 


that they have been robbed. The police order 
the complainants away. 
At the polls on election day one of the hard- 


est workers for the Tammany ticket and “so- 


tiety saver” Alderman Pat Divver, is this 
John, alias *Los” Curtiss. Did sot Mr. Cur- 
tiss work at the polls fer the success of Tam- 
many hall Police Captain’ Webb would be 


— ordered to pall the dive forthwith, and Mr. 


Curtiss would be compelled to earn an honest 
diving. He has been proprietor of dives now 
for ten years, and has not once been arrested. 
When he cpensa dive he invariably throws 
away the key to the front: door, and custom- 
ers areas Welcome on Sundays as op other 
days. 

With August Plath it is different. He is of 
Mo use as a political worker at the polls, but 
his money is goud, and i can purchase votes. 
No one has been able to tell how much money 
Plath has paid for the privilege of carrying 
on hisfour dives, but he has been able to 


erush all rivals. 


The proprietors of the Water street dives 


: Yallied round the poli. 125 Roosevelt street, 


and worked all day to put the savior of soci- 
ety, Abram S. Hewitt, into the mayor's chair. 

“And why shouldmt they put up their 
money at election time” Patrick Foster, a 
keeper of the Tombs. said. ‘Elections are 
mot won with wind. You need some green- 
‘backs to put life in the boys. These keepers 
of dives have it stacked uway in dark closets 
and only oring it out on election day, for fear 
gome one ‘Hl claim it on other days. They ex- 
pect to put up their money to help elect our 
man, for a new once may want more money 
off them when he gets ia; besides it gives the 
keepers of the dives great airs not to be able 


‘to make them put up fer the election ex- 


penracs.” 

Ail the dives in the Fourth ward are held 
solid for Tammany hall by Alderman Divver 
and Capt. Webb. Across the way in the 
Sixth ward *Fatty” Walsh (now warden of 
the Tombs) reigns supreme. This is the great 
lodging house districi, and about election 
ames votes are imported here from pretty 


nearly every city ir the Union and from ! 


Europe. The parks are hunted for tramps 
who may be made serviceable as voters. 
Vhey get lodging and meals free and two 
dollars on election day. 

It. is a misdemeanor for the proprictor of a 
ledging house to shelier more lodgers under 


his roof than bis permit given by the board 


of health calls for. ln exciting election times 
the board of health never makes complaint, 
unless a politician is injured who is a friend 
of the officers of the bourd. <A few vearsago 
the beard of health came down upon Pat 


: Sallivan, who hud 10 lodgers in his house in 
~ Worth street. shea his permit only al- 


lowed sixty. He was prosecuted and fined. 
He had made the Hitake of believing that 
he could trifle with William P. Kirk, now the 
indicted boodle alderman, but who was then 
the leader of Tammany ha!lin the district. 
{t is not uncommon ai an election for lodging 
house keepers to house lodgers in sheds and 
closets and enroll ihem cn the registry hsts. 
Uf a lodger has the misfortune not to be en- 
rolled, he personates some man whom the 
lodging house keeper finds out will not turn up. 
— In this district are a number of owners of 
property who are always in necd of some one 
to do them “favors” in different departments 
an the city governmeni. 

“Jknow of one property owner,” said a 
resident. of the district, *‘who has £200,000 in 
sealestate. He inade it ser ‘ing up whisky 
to degraded women when the cellars in Center 
street were filled with them. Somehow cr 
another the department of public works has a 
prudge against him, and is always asking him 
fo put in new water meters, malie repairs in 
his houses or in the streets. He never makes 
the repairs. He usually speaks to ‘Fatty’ 
Walsh, now warden of the Tombs, who sees 
the chief of the bureau, and the repair never 
is made.” 

TL has alwavs been a matter of curiosity 
what disposition is made of the cases of tight- 
ing in tenement houses Ubat come up in the 
It isa matter of 
record that thirty-four were tricd cach day 
for three weeks befere the election of 1885. 
The past yeur was not so bad. They averaged 
dwentv-one a day for a moath. All the cases 
that happened for months previously were 
beld over until just then, the reason being 
that they can thea be worked for votes. “Of 
course the complainant and defendant in each 
case bad to see 2 politician,” a kiwver said, 
“and this politician was ‘Fatty’ Walsh, for the 
pourt stvucd two county democrats and one 
‘ater’ went through the motions 
ai inierecding in the cases, and they were in- 
wariably dismissed with a warning to tight no 
gmore. Of course, in all these cases the new 
warden of the Tombs made votes. But this 
ecttied Divver. He made reprisals among 
the saloon keepers who had supported ‘Fatty’ 
Walsh for alderman. These, when arrested 
for infractions of the excise law, were fureed 
toask Pat. Divver, who was the Tammany 
Jeader, to get: the Tammany judge to let up 
an them. Thereupon they were his supporters.” 

The indicted aiderman, Wm. P. Kirk, made 
and remade the police captains who were put 
inecharge of the station house in Oak street, and 
Yhrough them exerted a powerful influence 
onal) the law-breaking classes. Capt. Robert 
Webb was made captain to get rid of Capt. 
Petty, who was a republican and not at all in 
sympathy with Kirk. As Kirk made the police 
captains he made the sergeants, roundsmen 
aod policemen. There is a story going that 
young men whose parents were possessed of 4 
little money put up $400 to get their sons ap- 
pointed Io his private business 
Kirk would not have given men sitting room 
whom be had appointed on the police. “Fatty” 
Waish, on the other hand, never amounted 10 
snuch in controlling the police. He did try a 
little to get Capt. Webb out of his place when 
he made it so hot for his saloon-keeping 
friends, but did not succeed. ‘The county demo- 
crat police commissioner, James Matthews, 
never was thankiul for his place,” “Fatty” 


~yemarked, ‘He never ought to be put in it. 


He’s no good.” Bat Matthews did make a 
policeman and a roundsman for “Fatty,” but 
“Fatty,” it is said had to turn the key in the 
door on Matthews and keep him a prisoner 


: until he signed their appointments. 
, me seam 10 people living out of the 
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Fourth and Sixth wards that too much impor- 
tance is attached to the doings of ‘Fatty” 
Walsh and Alderman Divver, “but these two 
men are the rival powers in that district, and 
the method by which they control dive-keepers 
and criminals are au essential part of munici- 
pal politics. 


[IRISH LANDLORDS MUST 60. 


Archbiskep Waish Thinks the Land ef Ire- 
land Should be Made Common Property. 


In an interview published in the Pall Mall 
Gazetic, regarding the agrarian agitation in 
Ireland, conducted under the “plan of cam- 
paign,” Archbishop Walsh of Dublin Said : 

“I¢ is admitted on all hands, practically 
all over Ircland, that reductions, and large 
reductions, are to be madc in rents, and even 
in judicial rent. The question is as to the 
amount of those reductions. Whatever invou- 
venience there may be in having this question 
decided by the tenants, I must :-aintain that 
there is just the same inconveuicnce—indeed, 
I see in one way much greater inconvenience— 
in having 1t decided by the landlords. The 
landlord, like the tenant, now is merely one 
of two contracting parties, neither more nor 
less. Until ISv0. the laws of this country 
recognized but one ownership in the soil. 
That, as a matter of course, was the 
ownership of the landlord. While that 
state of things continued the tenant, in thus 
holding out for a reduction of rent, undoubt- 
edly should have been regarded as keeping 
possession of that which was legally the 
property of another. But whatever grounds 
there would have been in the former state of 
things for requiring him to surrender the 
property if he found it impossible to comply 
with the conditions under which he held it, 
the case now stands in a wholly different 
light, as the result of the land laws of IS70 
and 1881; for now, beyond all question, the 
svstem of land tenure iv Ireland is a system 
of dual ownership. It is no longer a system 
of landlord ownership exclusively; the tenant 
as well as the landlord is now recognized by 
the law as having his ownership. The present 
government have. in fact, proclaimed it as 
their policy to get rid of this dual ownership 
in land, so they recognize its existence. As to 
abolishing it, that can have but one meaning. 
Viz: the adoption of Michael Davitt’s pro- 
gramme of the abolition of landlordism in 
Jreland; for we have only two classes of legal 
owners in the soil, landlords and tenants We 
may safely assume it is not part of the minis- 
terial policy to get rid of tenants, or, at least, 
of all tenants. While there are tenants there 
is no way but one of putting an end to the 
dual ownership of land, that is, by putting an 
end to landlordism.” 


Why Wemen Sheald Vote. 
By Robert J. Burdette. 

Why am Ia woman suffragist? Because I 
am. Because a woman has more good, hard 
common sense than a man. Because she 
makes less bluster about her rights and 
quietly maintains them better than a man. 
Because she won't give $1.50 for an article 
that she knows very weli she can get for 
seventy-five cents. Because she does not 
stalk loftily away from the counter . without 
her change if the robber behind it is a little 
reluctant about counting it out. Because she 
is too independent to pay the landlord $2 for 
her dinner, and then pay the head waiter &1 
to send her a waiter who will bring it to her 
for fifty cents. Because she will hold her 
money tightly in her own good little right 

and for two hours until she gets first a re- 
ceipt for it from a fellow who made uer hus- 
band pay the same bill five tines last year. 
Not any “just give you credit for it” for her. 
Because one day a Pullman porter com- 
plained to me, “No money on this trip; too 
many women aboard. Don't never get noth- 
in’ out of a woman ‘ceptin her regular fare.” I 
had just paid him twenty-tive cents for black- 
ing one of my boots and losing the other. 
And when he said that—when I saw for my- 
self the heroic firmness of those women, 
traveling alone, paying their fare and refus 
ing to pay the salaries of the employes of a 
wealthy corporation—I said: “These women 
have a right to vote. To vote? By all that is 
brave and self-reliant and sensible, they have 
a right to run the government.” 


Au American in Scotland. 


While rich Englishmen are acquiring pos- 
session of American lands for speculation or 
investment some Americans are assisting the 
Enghsh aristocracy in the noble work of 
crg@wding out men, women and children and 
shooting grouse and rabbits in the Scottish 
Hichlands. Mr. Ross Winans, of Baltimore, 
isof the number, und Mr. Bradley Martin, of 
this city, hus for five years past had a game 
preserve there. His place is called Bal- 
mMacaan, apd is about fourteen miles from 
Inverness. Last vear he took an additional 
estate of 15.000 acres, called Loch Letter, 
which «dj Joins Balmacaan, or, in the local 
pariance, is “in the same run.” With this 
addition he now has about: 65,00) acres of land 
in his lodge. He entertains numerous rich 
Amcricaus ; who go abroad from time to time, 
and some of the ladies have distinguished 
themselves by shooting a stag now and then. 
Mr. Martin has alsoa salmon preserve. As 
described by the New York papers he is a 
fortunate man. The system that enables this 
rich New Yorker to thus devote a large area 
in the Highlands to his own use is built upon | 
the ruins of the homes cf those whose deeds 
live in Scottish song and story. 


eine ees ne mentees ae 


A Miner's Life. 

FREELAND, Luzerne co., Pa.—As my life is 
the fellow of ‘the lives of nine-tenths of the 
men who were born and grew to manhood in 
the coal regions, its history may not. be with- 
out interest. T was compelled ut the age of 
seven years to pick slate at the breakers. At 
ten I received $8.75 a week at the breaker. 
When twenty-two, with a wife to support, I 
received $7.25 in the mines. And now, at 
thirty, with a wife and two children and an 
orphan brother and sister in my family, our 
joint income leaves us, after paying rent and 
coal bill, $1.26 a day for all other expenses, 
provided we work every working day of the 
year. And Iam even better off than the ma- 
jority of men in the coal region. |W. B. E. 


Sengs for the Baby. 


Put away the bauble and the bh, 
Smooth out the pillows in the erib, 
Softly on the down 
Lay the baby’s crown, 
Warm around its fect 
Tuck the little sheet— 
Snug as 2 pea ina pod. 
With a yawn and a gap, 
Anda dreamy httle nap, 
We will geo, we will go, 
To the Landy-andy-pandy 
OF Noddy-eddy-poddy, 
To the Landy-andy-pand 
Of Noddy-pod. 


There in the shadow Inaker’s tent, 
After the twilight’s soft. descent, 
We'll tie down to dreams 
Of milk in flowing streams; 
And the shadow imaker’s baby 
Will lie down with us, may be, 
On the soft, mussy pillow of the sod. 
In a drowse and a dose, 
AM asleep from head to toes, 
We will lic, we will lic, 
in the Landy-undy-pandy 
Of Noddy-oddy-poddy, 
In the Landy-andy-pand. 
Of Noeddy-pod.: 
A baby shines as bright 
If wiuter or if May be, 
On eyes tat keep in sight 
A baby. 


Though dark the skies or gray be, 
li tills our eyes with light, 
If midnight or midday be. 


‘Love bails it, day ana night, 
The swectest thing that may be, 
¥eu can Lot praise aright 
; A baby. 


—H.T.E.Wh ite. 


| 


“WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN.” 


A Sad Play that Has Held the Werld’s 
Stage for Centuries. 

‘Woman Against Woman” must have been 
a successful play, if much placarding brings 
the same success to plays that it does to pills 
and powders. Up town, down town and 
across town were to be encountered the same 
staring characters, ‘Woman Against 
Woman.” 

Woman against woman! Years ago a mag- 
azine fell into the writer’s hands containing 
an article on Central park, an article, one 
paragraph of which, for the strangeness of it, 
has not been forgotten. Mention was made 
of a poor seamstress sitting down with her 
bundle for aic.. 1idautes’ rest on one of the 
Lenches, where her pule face so appealed to 
the sympathy of an early stroller that he 
went up and engaged her to do some sewing 
for his wife, oterne her “an extravagantly 
reasonable price” for her work. How he 
afterward reconciled his “better half” to 
such extravagance the article did not go on 
to state. How often since then has that ex- 
pression “extravagantly reasonable” been re- 
called by the lucus a non lucendo mcthod, 
over-remuneration of her sister woman’s work 
being one species of extravagance from which 
woman seems to be singularly free. Let tne 
masculine reader (with his masculine habit of 
contradiction), here remark ironically that his 
wife’s dressmaker’s bills are an instance of 
this, Perhaps he does not know that Madame 
X or Madame Y, the middle woman who re- 
ceipts those bills, would find almost as much 
trouble in threading a needle as he would 
himseif. He never ‘has occasion to groan at 
the demands of women who sew. 

Woman ugainst woman! “Faith and be 
jabers,” exclaims poor Biddy, after the work 
of a day, beginning at 4:30 a. m. and ending 
at 1030p. m., “it’s a nmaygur slave that Iam, 
and no mistake! In using this comparison 
she shows her ignorance of the old southern 
regime, when the gentility of an establishment 
depended on the number of servants there em- 
ployed. She herself is five servants in one, 
scrubbing, sweeping, baking, running up 
Stairs or down stairs all day long to answer 
the door bell; and then that pitcher of ice 
water to be carried up stairs every evening— 
a small matter in itself, but just the straw 
that threatens to break the cumel’s back— 
occasioning more grumbling than a day’s 
washing. To obtain the maximum of work 
for the minimum of wages seems to be the 
one object in life with that individual to 
whom Biddy gives no name in her murmur- 
ings except the feminine pronoun, “her.” 

Woman against womau! See her now, hasti- 
ly making her way along the crowded thor- 
oughfare! She has read in this morning’s pa- 
pers of great bargains to be had at X—'s, 
bargains in ready-made underwear; and know- 
ing her sex’s disposition as she dves,she is des- 
perately afraid they may be snapped up be- 
fore she gets there. She has had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the money for her shopping 
purposes. Her husband is no great admirer 
of cheapness in general; and when she dilates 
on the cheapness of ready-made clothing in 
particular, instead of sympathizing with her 
raptures, he only makes unpleasant remarks 
about the starvation wages received by slop- 
shop workers. That not-to-be-contradicted 
argument, “If I don’t buy the clothes, some 
one else will,” does not have the weight with 
him that it ought tohave. She cannot linger 
so long at the counters to-day as she would 
like, as there is to be a mecting of the Helping 
Hand association to which she belongs, and 
much business to transact in regard to the 
new House of Mercy. There will be a collec- 
tion taken up, and for this her husband has 
given her a ten-dollar bill. She won't tell him 
that she has broken it on the way there. Five 
dollars is all that Mrs, General Leonidas W. 
Stokes gives of such oceasions, and that. ladv 
knows what’s what, for does she not have all 
her dresses imported? That House of Mercy 
must be made a success, for it is just dreadful 
to hear the Rev. Mr. B tell of the number of 
young girls in the city who are in need of its 
protection Why young girls will go to the 
bad instead of supporting themselves by hon- 
est labor she, the purchaser of ready-made 
underwear, cannot comprebend. 

Woman against woman! In “this ‘appv and 
dowu-y world,” this social see-saw, on which 
so many of thuse now at the higher end were 
at the lower end yesterday, and may be there 
again to-morrow ! Why cannot women who 
ure taken care of remember that their poorer 
sisters are of the same class as themselves? 
It is fvolish flattery to define such want of 
memory as thoughtlessness. Thoughtlessness 
isa failing that belongs to childhood; in ma- 
turer life this-ignoring of the golden rule— 
this disregard of the promptings of common 
humanity—ean be defined only as gross self- 
ishness. Wius it so prevalent among the gen- 
tler sex in those good ould times when lady 
meant a loaf-giver; nut, as now, &@ woman in 
a sealskin sacque ¢ 

Woran against woman! As if overwork 
and underpay were not sufficient to make 
manifest this autagonism, there is also the 
propensity for evil speaking. How easy it is 
to smirch a woman's character, and how safe 
when she stands on a lower level than one’s- 
self! Words are by no means neeessary for 
this kind of slander. Elevate the eyebrows 
and shrug the shoulders when the question of 
éharacter comes up, and, presto, there is no 
character Icft. 

Why the so-called gentler sex should be so 
untrue to the nature given them by the peets 
is a question for wiser heads than the writer’s; 
all she knews is that it has had a long, long 
run on the world’s stage, this awful tragedy 
of “Woman Against Woman.” 

Chana MarsiaLt. 


The Owners of Rhode | Istand. 
Providence (RB. I.) Peeple. 

In this state the capitalists and the land 
owners have been in the past, and are very 
largely to-day, the sume persons, Such a 
condition of things reuders it difficult for dis- 
tinctions to be made between men as capital- 
ists and as Jand owners, and accounts some- 
what for the feeling against “capitalists,” so 

ealled, which is not in reality against them in 
their relation «as capitalists, but in their 
relations as monopolists and land owners, 
The manufacturers of Rhode Island have not 
only made a profit on their capital, but have 
also collected from their operutives laree 
sums for rent, and in many instanees have 
nade enormous profits by supplying their own 
work-people with the necessities of life at 
exorbitant prices, The majority of the fuc- 
tory villages in this state have been, and are, 
the property of companies or corporatious 
that possess the mills, the dwellings and the 
land, and in numerous instances the stores. 
The Spragues owned in this manner Natick, 
Aretic, Quidnick and Cranston; the Harrises 
owned the two villages at River Point: the 
Kaights owned Pontiac, and since the down- 
fallof the Spragues and Harrises they have 
come into possession, on the same busis, of 
Natick, Arctic and River Point. The Lons- 
dale company, the Albion company, the Val- 
ley Falls company and others are landlords 
in their villages. 

Eularging Nevada. : 

A proposa! has been made in Nevada to an- 
nex half of Utah and most of Idaho to that 
state. In order to prevent the Mormons from 
gaining control it is proposed to incorporate 
the Idaho test oath, aimed against poly ga- 
mists, in the constitution of Nevada. The ter- 
ritory it is proposed to thus annex has a popu- 
lation of from 108,000 or 120,000, and its urea 
is such that ‘the success of the scheme would 
make Nevada one of the araes states in the 
Uaion 
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NEW YORK ORGANIZED. 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE’S MOST EX- 
CELLENT WORK. 


The Platform Renaserss the Land Doctrine, 
Opposes All Indirect Taxation, Declared 
for Municipal and Judicial Keform and 
tor Woman Suffrage. 


The general committee of the labor party 
in this city mct again on Thursday of last 
week. Of this committee of three hundred 
and forty members the Volks-zeilung of this 
city says that about three hundred and 
twenty are of the so-called industrial classes, 
the remaining twenty being professional men, 
etc. In view of this statement the name 
that was adopted last week, “The United 
Labor Party,” seems well chosen. Vice- 
Chairman Frank Ferrall called the meeting 
to order, and after the delegates from the 
Sixteenth district had been declared properly 
elected and entitled to their seats the report 
of the committee on organization was adopted 
and the meeting weit into an‘ election for 
permanent officers. 

John McMaclkin was clected chairman by 
acclamation, and, ashe said, “the vote, aside 
from the compliment paid to him, was the 
best proof of the unauimity of the conven- 
tion,” 

Tue report calied for two vice-chairmen. A 
delegate moved that one of the two be a Ger- 
man, on the ground that no question of birth 
or nationality should be raised. His motion 
was tabled, but his advice was taken, never- 
theless, as the two vice-presidents elected 
were Frank Ferrall, colored, and Henry 
Emrich, aman of German descent. John N. 
Bogert and A. G. Jobnson were clected seere- 
taries, and James J. Lynch sergeant-at-arms. 

The committee on platform then reported 
through Dr. De Leon, who read in an impres- 
sive manner the following resolutions: 

We, the voters of the city of New York, who, by cast- 
ing our ballots for the labor candidate at our last muni- 
ecinal election, sounded the note of alarm against the 
growing social wrongs that threaten our liberties and 
endanger the stability of our republic, believing with 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and Henry George 
—three of the foremost thinkers and statesmen this 
country has produced—that the land belongs in usufruct 
to the living, Uiat to enjoy itis as inaienadle a right as 
that of breathing, and can never be justly tuken from 
man but as a punishment eforsome atrocious crime; 
convineed that, keubor being the creator of all wealth, 
derrading want with the many and inordinate wealth 
with the few cana spring only 7rom that perverse econo- 
mic system which, on the one hand, deprives min of bis 
birthright, and on the other robs the producer of a Jarge 
shure of the fruits of his labor; knowing thot from that 
unjust system flow unteld wrongs injurious to the 
musses of our people, and that onit rest all the un- 
American customs and habits of thought which are in- 
sinuated into vur republiciin institutions ; realizing that 
these wrongs have given birth to burning social and 
economic Questions that are forcing themselves to 
the front and are demanding wa speedy solution; 
considering that the favorite method among European 
governments of avoiding the vightful sulution of such 
pressing questions by means of wars with one another, 
whereby the ragks of the disinherited are thinned out, 
ean, thanks to the geographic isolation of the United 
States, tind no application in eur country; mindful of 
the teachings of histery; recognizing, accordingly, the 
unmistakable signs of impending anarchy and social dis- 
aster; and Wishfulto avert tbe danger by all peaceful, 
tawrul and constitutional means—do now, in convention 
assenbled, fur the furtherance of our pariatic purposes, 
vunstitute ourselves an independent political party, 
and reaffirm and readept the Clarendon hall platforin 
of Sept. 3, 1688. Until a national convention shall 
otherwise determine, We udopt the name aud style of 
the Cuited Labor party. 

As a party we aim, among other things, at the restitu- 
tion of the land to its rightful owners, the peaple, and 
the imposition of a tax on hind values, irrespective of 
improvements, ~ 

At the abolition of the present monstrous system of 
finance; at the abolition of the system of Issuing inter- 
est-bearing bonds, bills of credit and notes, instead of 
legal tender, pon-interest-bearing money; and at the es- 

tablishment in its stead of a national monetary svstem, 

in Which a circulating medium in necessary quantity 
shall issue direct io the people, Without the interven- 
tion of banks, and in which such national issue shall be 
full legal tender In payment of all debts, public and 
private. 

At the abolition of the present wasteful, inadequate, 
and one-sided system of private ownership of the means 
of transportation and communication. 

At the enfranchisement of our female fellow-citizens. 

AU the abolition of all«direct taxation, and of taxes on 
ee or the products of Labor. 

t the simpliticition and thorough reformation of our 
juileial system, and the puritication of our courts; aod 

AL the provision for adequate public industrial and 
scientific education. 

We aim at the enactment and rigid enforcement of 
sanitary laws that shill stay the deteriuration of our 
species, and promote their physical development, 

At the enactment of juster laws on the liability of 
emplovers and employes; of laws for the equalization 
at wages to public e.nployes of both sexes; for the in- 
corporation of trades unions and assochations; and for 
limitation of the hours of labor, as well as for the rigid 
entoreement of the Celght-hour kaw" in all municipal, 
state and national works; and 

At the enactment of election laws which shall not like 
those now ia furee, encourage intimidation, corruption, 
and fraud. 

We aim at the aholition of the present ridiculous civil 
service laws, and the establishment of a wise adminis- 
trative system which-shall properly protect both the 
government and its employes. 

At the abolition of the inbuman system of child-labor, 

At the abolition of the degrading competition of con- 
viet with honest labor; of the contract s¥sterm on public 
works; of the “truck system," of all class and property 
qualifieation for services on the jury and in the militia; 
and of all glass legislation, civil and criminal; and, 
finally, 


labor; that he didn't advocate robbing anybody, bat eae eute | 


to protect labor from being robbed; and with prophetic ; 


vision I see that man’s ideas giving a new W orld to labor 
in 1892! 

Henry E. Seidel, Allegheny, Pa.: Iam heart and soul 
in favor of the Clarendun ball platform, and will do my: 
utmost to organize a club here. 

Joseph Patterson, Brighton, Mich.: I have always been 
a democrat, but, In common with others, lam tired of 
the vacilating pulicy of that party on the live issues of 
theday. What steps shall I take to organize & land and 
labor club here? 

J.J. Dillon, Hartford, Conn.: I intend to make an ear- 
nest effort to spread the light, and light is very much 
needed in this city of banking and insurance, 

J. F. Busche, Jr., New Haven, Conn.: Progress is mak- 
ing here, although 3 you may not hear much of it. Apptt- 
cations will soon reach vou. Arrangements were made 

while I was absent from town. 

David M. Ladd, seerctary of the state central com- 
mittee of organized labor of New Hampshire, Manches- 
ter, N. H.: Your movement meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of cur members. Any aid that we may be able to 
render will be gladly given, finuncial as well as moral. 

W. H. Blessing, South Solon, Ohio: I am circulating 4 
petition for names in sympathy with the jand. and labor 
movement. It is important that the luboring men of 
this country shouid take jmmediste action, unless they. 
wint to be overridden by the moueyed classes. Iam 
greatly pleased with The Standard. 

Charles W. Eye, secretary D,. A. 89, K. of ., Denver, 
Col: Our united Jabor club of this city is at present 
independent of any other organization, ‘but of course it 
is part of the new political movement, I sball give them 
your Jast letter and recoramend that they attach them- 
selves to your committer. 

John McCue, Glen Cove, L. 0. N.Y. Af onr iast. meet- 
ing we received a Jetter from a Jand and labor club in 
Long Iskind City, asking us to cooperate with them tn 
perfecting the organization in Queens county, sad we 
have assured therm that we shall do all ip our power to 
further the movement here and elsewhere. 

W. M. Gunn, Norfolk, Va: I bave always been a 
worker in the Jabor cnuse, and am in deepest sympathy 
with the land and labor movement, and hope to be use- 
fal in the work. 

E. B. Peiree, Partridge, Kan. Tam talking the new 
doctrine to my neighbors and discussing it in our ciubs, 
and we shall sogn undertake orgagisastion here, - 

H. C. Romaine, Green Island, N.Y¥.: I am glad to. 
know that you have omitted the assessment of. mem- 
vers, for it was certainly 5. hindrance to the work of 
organization, We have elected ollicers and appointed a 
committee to get signatures, aud shall call a public 
ineeting in the near future. 


George G. Minor, Seerctury National Association of 
Stationary Engineers, Cincinnati, Ohio: I am a be- 
liever in the right of all created vertebrate animals to 
the land, and this includes. the bunian animal. But it 
feems to have been arranged that the human animals 
shall pay & heavy toll for everything that their teeth 
masticate, I have read Mr. George’s works with the 
greatest interest. The new political party must con- 
tend with vested rights, the Jarge and growing land 
holders, the accumulated wealth of the few, the corpo- 
rations that own all the monopolies, These are formid- 
able opponents, and they will fight and spend to the 
death to retain their holdings. How can yon hold 
against them the rank and file of the poor, whose neces- 
sities are so great ? 


RODBERTUS. 
The Grent Pioneer of Modern 
Socialism. 

Professor Emile De Laveleye in his ‘So 
cialism of To-day,” says that all the ideas 
of Karl Marx and Lasalle will be found in the 
writings of Rodbertus. Marx aud Rodbertus 
were partly contemporary writers, but Rod- 
bertus began his work loug before Marx, and 
it is unquestionably true that the latter bor- 
rowed a great part of his “system” from the 
former. Rodbertus’ work was almost en- 
tirely in the shape of magazine articles, small 
pamphlets, ete. He never attempted to bring 
out such a book as ‘Das Kapital” of Mars: 
and to this, as well as to the fact that he in- 
variably refused to take an active part in 
organizing the proletariat by lecturing, ete., 
is due the apparent neglect of bim and his 
teachings on the part cf the followers of ' 
Marx. “The main difference between the two 
men was in their methods of going to work. 
Rodbertus wanted the whole ‘strength of the 
new thinkers to be used in converting the 
“powers that be” to the new faith; he dreaded 
any tentative cffort to place in the hands and | 
heads of the oppressed the power by which 
they could raise themselves or lower their 
masters Itis hardly necessary to say, how- 
ever, that by burying himself in his estate, 
and refusing all opportunities to push his 
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ideas, his method wus very soon transplanted ; 
by the schemes formulated by Lasalle and the | 


international. Rodbertus differed from Marx 


as Marx dilered from Bakounin, the anarchist. | 


Bakounin said, “AJ government istyranny; 
let us abolish government,” and on this issue he 
divided and helped kill the international. 
Marx said, ‘“TDagree with you asto ull hitherto 
existing governments having been tyrannies; 
let us therefore teach the people to demand 
certain changes in the present government, 
and let the people be the government, and the 
government,the absolute monopolist of all the 
means of production.” 

On this platform Marx orga anized the inter- 
national. Rodbertus said, 
society will be done by a few strong men; 
what few so able to do it as those who hold 
the reins of government to-day? Let us con- 
vert these few, letting the lower orders do as 
well as they can in the meantime; but in. no 
ease. give power to those who ure not ready 
to use it with reason and moderation.” Rod- 
bertus neither organized por disorganized any 
body to carry ont his plans. He 


| simply a mild protest and—died. Much fault 


We aim at the abolition of every institution tending to | 


the debasement of American citizens,and we shall strive 
to secure for them the full advantage of the civilization 
to Which they are heirs. 

He was interrupted several times by ap- 
plause but never with disupproval. When he 
said, “We reaffirm the Clarendon hall plat- 
form of L886,” the tremendous applause was a 
sufficient answer to those who have cortended 
that the 68.000 “labor? voters of last fall were 
voting only for aman not for a principle. Op- 
pertunity was then given for general discus- ! 
sion, and the planks ugainst the present civil 
service system and indirect taxation were exa- 
mined and criticised from all points of view. 
The only special interest that asked for reeog- 
nition was that of the cigar-makers. They 
asked for a plank condemning the inhuman 
system of tenement house cigar-making; but 
the convention, while strongly sympathizing 
with these workers, held that this point was 
fully covered by the plank on sanitary regu- 
lations. 

As diseussion progressed the meeting seemed 
to grow more and more opposed to any 
changes, aud the moticn to adopt the platform 
us reud was curried by a rising vote. Then 
fohowed a three times three and a scene of 
creat enthusiasm, that showed that the spirit 
animating the labor party faust fall is un- 
abated. 

from the correspondence received by Secre- 
tary Barnes at the headquarters of the na- 
tional committee, 28 Cooper Union, the fol- 
lowing bricf extracts are interesting : 

Joun AL. Farrar, secretury Stark county central union, 
Massillon, Obie: The movement. is Gtking rout here, snd 
the prospect is geud for fifteen chibs in this county. 
Nothing can stop the tide setting in in our faver. 

J.B. Barber, Manenester, lowa: It seems to me that. 
the tume has at last caine for the bettering of the con- 
dition of the keburing Classes, aud ali of us in this section 
belony to the luboring class. . 

Clarenee F. Barrett, Alhany, N. Y¥.: We have al- 
ready fifty-one members who have subscribed to the 
labor piitform; We shall have a hundred at the next 
Ineetiug, and then we shal divide and furm two clubs, 
und when these are full divide again, and su on, 

A. EJ stephenson, secretary Henry George club, Phila- 
delphia, Peun.: This club has been organized for the 
purpose ul dissonunating the writings uf Mr. George on 
land nationalization, We have been petting up cir- 
culars of our own, but please send us 500 sets of your 
tracts. 

Cliurence Mocller, Minneapolis, Minn.: The tocrtia of 


ignorant prejudice is hard tu overcome, but tie thunder- 
bolts of logic, backed by the Imperative demand of dus- 


we for all are beginning to break through in some places | 


the solid front of bigotry. Keep up the fire and we shall 
suon bave the wuadie live in fuli retreat, amd in 1892 vie- 
tery shall crown our efforts, 1892! how signifieaunt. the 
thought! Four bundred veurs ago Coitunbus wus. goiny 
to court with a new ides. The tlager of 
scorn pointed bim out us 2 man with a wild theory’and 
he was scoffed ut in the streets, but in 1:99 he vavea 
new continent to the world. Six months age [ knew of 
Heory George us a oman saico to hive mew and dan. 
gerous ldeus, bideous theories of robbery of pour men’s 
homes, denounced by al the orthudux republican and 
democratic papers that fell into ny hands, wnd I began 
to Wonder What this incarnate end wanted with his 
devilish ideas and theories. But a little study and 
thought showed me that what he wanted was to make 


it posuible for a poor wan to get the full rewaid of bis ; 


was found with him fer not iaking an aetive 
part in the movements, but his writings were 
neglected. “The evil that inen do lives. after 
them: the good is cft interred with their 


‘ boues.” 
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Women’s Clubs in London. - 
Boston Ginbe, : 
Across the water, especially in London, 
clubs for women are numerous gnd _ flourish- 
ing. The first in London was started in 187d. 
It was the work of a clergyinan’s widow. 
Its members number nearly two hundred. 


The entrance fee is two guineas, wnd the 


annual subscription’ the same, with the 
privilege of introducing Jady members of the 
fumily at one guinea. The Scmerville club is 
more fur working women. There is no en- 


| trance fee and the annual subseription is. five 
lectures and entertain- | 


shillings. Debates, 
ments are held once a week on all subjects 
except theology, which is. strictly forbidden. 
This club was opened in 1878. Tne Alexandra 
started in 1885. Men, even as: guests, are 
rigorously excluded. The standard of clegi- 
bility is that which would secure admission to 
the queen’s drawing-rooms. 
200 members and now numbers 500. An. en- 
trance fee of two guineas and an annual ‘sub- 
scription of the same for towns people and 
£L 10s. for country members furnishes the 


“What is done for | “"o. : P 
spirit of its members beyond the point of a 


' houses, stables, gun sheds and so. on. 


MILITARY RULE. 


A STANDING ARMY OF FEDERAL TROOPS - 
AT CHICAGO. 


A Coterie of Chicago Millionaires Offer the 
Government a Square Mile of Land on 
Condition that It be Used for Miltary 
Purposes. 


The New York Herald has just unearthed qa 
plot among Chiexgy millionaires to menace 
the people of that city with a standing army 
of regular troops. When the police of Chicaga 

made an unwarranted attempt last spring to 

disperse a peaceable and lawful meeting of | 
citizens, and were resisted with the violence 
they invoked, the Commercial club, a nebu- 
lous organization of about sixty monopclists 
like Armour, the Farwells, McCormick and 
Pullman, negotiated the purchase. of land at 
Highwood,, twenty-five miles from the city, 
with the object. of making Chicago a earrison 
town. - Prior to the purchase the Secretary 
of war was Co: to. commission Generals ~ 
Schofield, Terry and Sheridan to select the 
niost desirable spots This commission of in- 
quiry, on which Col. Lee acted for Sheridan, 
after visiting five different places that the 
Commercial club offered to buy, preferred | 
Highwood, ve the club ought 59834 
acres at $250 an acre. The title passed on 
July 8, 7SS6, and Charles B. Farwell, now 
senator elect, J. W. Duane, Gen. McClurg 
and Marshall Field were hurriedly sent to 
Washington to offer the land to the govern- 
ment. 

At first this committee pegpaea to deal 
With the secretary of war, but, being by hin 
referred to congress, secured the services of 
Senator Logan, who, on July 14, offered. the 
tfoNowing joint resolutions : : 


Resolved by the senate and house of representatives 
of the Cnited Siates of America in congress assembled, 
That.the secretary of war be, and he is. hereby author- 
ized and directed to accept deed and copveyance of a 
certain tract of land described. as follows: Known as the 
Highwood tract, in Lake county, Ihineis, containing five 
hundred and. ninety-eight and one-half acres, lying on 
Lake Michigan, north of the city of Chicago, and distant 
twenty-five miles; this land being a tract donated by 
the Commercial club of Chicago (represented by Joho 
W. Duane, C. B. Farwell, Marsball Field and. Alexander 
C. MeClurg), for military purposes. - 

Bat for the timely intervention of Senator 
Beek this resclution would no doubt have 
quietly passed both-iiouses, and preparations 
for locating a standing army on the outskirts 
of Chicago’ would now be in full blast. 

When the present: session began, the com- 
mittee, which had kept its purpose a profound 
secret, lost no time in agai urging the motion. 
Logan was ill, but Senator Collum acted in his 
stead, and on the 20th of last December the 
resolution passed the senate without debate, 
but with a clause requiring the department of 
justice to examine the title. Speedily and 
quietly it went into the house, where Speaker 
Carlis!e bad in advance promised it a hearing, 
and was as quietly referred to the military 
committee, of which Gen. Bragg of Wisconsin 
is chairman. 

Hardly had the holiday season passed when 
Gen. Brage’s committee reported the resolu- 
i tion back to the house, where it. goes upen the 

calendar and will be reached probably in Feb- 
ruary. It might have been taken-up at once 
' by unanimous: consent, but there was danger 
of attracting attention by. showing. so much 
anxiety to give, end the conspirators made 
patience wait upon. diseretion. Meanwhile, 
no time has been lost... Under the direction of 
the quartermaster’s department of the divi- 
sion of Missouri, a firm of architects have pre- 
pared plans and. specifications for officers’ 
quarters, headquarters, -barracks, store- 
The 
barracks are to be a series of plain buildings, 
with dormitories, each accommodating one 
hundred men. . The place is called “a twelve 
company post,” but as about seventy-five 
structures ure planned. for troops, it is reason- 
ably inferred that some of the extra buildings 
are intended for extra soldiers. 

Chicago millionaires have never been lavish 
with «ifts. ‘The distress that followed the 
fires of Boston, Halifax and Michigan, the 
flood at Galveston, the plague in the south, 
and the earthquakes at Charleston, was not 
relieved by the Commercial club of Chicage. 
The grave of Douglas was unmarked until the 
legislature bought a monument, andthe bad 

water supply of the city, though it excited the 
alarm of the club, did not arouse the public 


clamoring for legislative eid. But here is a 
project, urged with the persistency of profes- 
sional promoters, and. managed with the se- 
crecy of a lodge room, to give the govern- 
ment nearly one square mile of valuable land. 


| the explanation of such generosity from so 


affered | 


unexpected a source. is in. the condition that 
the gift. rust be used fur military purposes. 
The tnillionaires of Chicago want.a federal 


| garrison to protect them from the people, and 


inatter 


i R. Houchtaling, 


' pede le: 
It started with | 


ij suldier bke~ 


fund on which itis kept up. The Alexandra | 


and Vietoria clubs furnish -bedrocm acecem- 


modation for Jadies who wish to dress for ihe ! 


evening or make a longer stay. The Albe- 
marle is Jimited'to 600 members, cne-half. of 
each sex. Five guineas is the annual sub- 
scription. Gentlemen. must be 


twenty-one | 


years of uge and ladies eighteen before they | 


can be udimitted. 
abou ten years on its Preset) footing. 


True VW eapen. : 


Labor’s 

The Union Printer. 
The casting of the ballot costs. but.a sincin 
effort. Of all strikes it is the least costly. 
Of all boyeotts it is the most effective. | 


Jabor was made when the ballot was given to 
labor. 
of its victories could not be preserved; the 


The 
longest stride toward the emancipati a : : eee ie 
S ; SROIpeOR OF revenue und things royal) to the old fossilized 


If jabor had not the. ballot, the fruits”! 
agree: yeu itis being bombarded daily by those into 


lt has’ been. established | 


to secure it they ar 
necessary Jand: Se Cogiitee 

When interviewed, “Lyman. J. Gage, vice- 
president of ihe First Natioual bank of Chi- 
cago, said that the moral effect of a 
ood body of troops would be. great in case 
the peopie becume: excited over some trivial 
and exceeded uw prudent course... Henry 
T.. Eames of the Commercial National. bank 
had subscribed to the func because the use 
generally made of United States troops was 
protectory. During a little disturbunce at. the 


e willing to. contribute the 


' stockyards the police and militia had proved 
! entirely inedequate to. suppress the demon- 


strations, a repetition of which would prove 
very disastrous; wherefore. nationzl troops 
within cell were imperatively needed. Francis. 
who acted us a kind of medi- 
ator between the club and. the- military com- 
nussion, spoke of the people: as well disposed 
tou the plan, and, whe n asked. what he meant 
by the people. he 2 The people. who 
put up the monc L. Hutchinson, presi- 
dent of < the. Corn hauge, thought a 
mnilitary post : ala be oa good thing 
to have it the neighborhood. in case of 
Phili ip-D. Armour seid he had suf- 
d some fre Ink “disturbances, and the police 
were inéfficieni. In. his opimion there is ne 
a government soldier. Johu B. 
Drake, proprietor of: the Grand Pacific hotel, 


fered 


i suid the Highwood land was boughé. to give 


the city a. chance to get minhtary protection. 
Gen. McClurg wants the garrison because 
state troops are inefficient) and Potter Palmer - 
refused to talk because the Commercial club 
did not desire to have the mutter: discussed, 
publicity being irksome to its members, 

The essence of it al! is, that sixty million- 
aires of Chicago want a federal: garrison tc 
protect them from the peuple, and to pret it 
are willing. to-contribute the necessary land 

The English Press. 

Writing to Henry Gesree from London, Wm. 


‘L. Barbour savs: ‘* The daiiy press of London, 


injustice that it suffers could huve no final | 


retgedy. 


must establish equal mghts and. cqual oppor- 
tunities for nen. Inthe end workingmen wili 
turn. to the bullot us their weapon. 


: Taxes ou Land. 

Waco, Tex.—W. W. Lang, uow consul at 
Huinburg, ceca When he was grand inas- 
ter of the State.Grange the putting of all 
taxes on land.. I do not know how he reached 
his conclusion, but the farmers all indorsed it. 

WiILLiaM EpMunDs 


The ballot can change the laws. and | 
‘itis by undemocratic laws that the musses 
are defrauded and oppressed. The ballot: 


| 
| 
e 
is 


‘ shackled Gnainly 


as you will no doubt. be aware, continues 
throuch considerations of 


doctrines of political: economy; but I assure 


whose hands 1 the torch of the new has been 
passed. Oceasionally we see the Hight creep- 
ing throuch its columns. and: the cause has 
been materialiy advanced by your gallant 
contest in New York—a moral victor y on 
which f heartity conzratulate you. We bave 
no fear of the ultimate result. feeling sure thut 
the very roodness of Godin the bounty of na- 
ture will foree: the ucceptance: of your teach- 
ines. If matters here goon much longer us BES 
present,the world will witness the spectacle of 
i people slurving in the midst of pleaty. I 
deed, “the bitter. cry of distressed London” if 
now guiny up in a manner unprecedented, and 
during the past two months it has been inten- 
sified ‘by ze bitter cry of ag ireland.” 





HUNTED TO DEATH. 


qa“land war’ similar to that.of Ireland is now going 
ginthne Scottish island of Skye, aud Sheriff Ivory of 
“gueernesshire, supported by a body of policemen from 
gbe mainland and aforce of British marines, is dragoon- 
ts the crofters bY seizing, or, its Scotch law phrase, 
their little effects. The follawiug poem, 
which we take frum the Ghasguw Jatl, is founded on 
ghecase of Ewan McLean, a sick crofter, whose littie 
Bects were “poindes” for arrears in perish rates, The 
-soaffecited the poor mon that he raved day and 
aight gntildeath putan cond to iis sufferings. The bai 
§adis indicative of the new spirct vising in Scotland.) 


- Jp this boasted nincteenth century age, 
~The proudest earth eer saw, 
$etme tell vou tic tule of a crofter 
Who was hounded to death by lass: 
_ A poor, but honest crofter, 
Born and bred in ihe isle of Skye, 
Bonted down like a thicf on his bed of death, 
And forced hie a doz to dic. 


ng”? 


for what? For arrears of taxes! 

Be had falien behind two pounds; 

| Ble was poor, 2nd unable to pay them, 

$0 they loos'd on him: Law’s sleuth hounds. 
He was iil—oh, so i}i—he was dying, 

Broken down in the battle of life; 
Whatofthatw! Drag the bed from beneath him 
And his starving children and wife. 


He was only a wretched crofter, 
And he owed the parish a debt; 
was small, but that was his crime, sirs— 
The worse that it conidit be mei 
_ By sormonas, nor poindings, nor sewures; 
- He was poor—-he was hunestly poor; 
‘Bed he been but a certieman bankrupt 
He'd been perfectly safe aud secure. 


For debt, vith a poor man, is debt, sirs; 
The smalle7 the creater the crime. 

Work early, work late. work unceasing, 
Chok'd aad smiudsd over with gasses and 

grime: 

Wig the soil. pliant the harvest for others, 
That rich folks may fatier in bed, 

Rack tediy and soul in Toil’s galleys, 
For what: scurce u pittance of bread! 


And if. in the fight for existence, 

You drop like a dog on ihe road, 
Don't think of sught less thaa a prison 

Jn this lend of the Christian God! 

If you mereiv swindle in thousands 
You may safely whistic and dance, 

But drop dead-beat ou Four worn-out feet, 
You bavewt a zhost of a chance. 


But the siorr: Well, Ewan M‘Lean, sirs, 
Wasa crofter. as { have said, 

Who worked hard 1ili illness beset him, 

— And left him, a wreek, in his bed; 

‘Btncken down—oh. the paibos was in it 
Belpless. breadless. and famish'd of ee 

Wk nothing vo hope for. to think of, 
But the prisons grim iron embrace! 


For tne hich and the mighty Sir Sheri 
Bad poinded hus little ali— 

The rags of this pocr mud hovel, 
Inte which scurce a doz would crawl: 

Where a fan’ly of fumisivd children, 
And a wife who nursed him weil, 

Saw a poor man dving of horror, 
For fear of a prison cell. 


’ For the hounds of the luw were round him, 
Were teariug his flesu away, 
Ti he cried. ia the wi} dness of fever, 
For mercy. day by day! 
Mercy for what. just Ucaven ! 
If a man is dying for bread, 
Can the word of a paltry sheriff 
From under him drag the bed ? 


it could; and it would have donc it, 
With a grim and daring grip; 
Bat the merev of Heaven stepp’d in between, 
| And gave Law’s hounds the slip. 
On their war to seize their victira, 
His coffin'd corpse they met ; 
They had hunted him down to death, sirs, 
» For his two-pound parish debt ! 


i <awiihe: ‘bit somctimes. in mercy, 
Its mandate 1nust be refused: . 
Man's heart, in its aighest momenis, 
Is grander than law abused. 
And. mari this. Sheriff Ivory, 
If the choice were mine and thine, 
ZI would not have hed your jcb, sir, 
For the wealth of Golconda’s mine. 


Dream on. false Wezlth and Power, 

Gn your couches of softest down, 

While the ery of God's starv’d millions 
Surges up from croft und town ; 

Bet the justice of democracy 
Will some day soon arise 

And strike the reds ircm your cruel hands, 
And the scales from your blinded eyes. 


THE BISHOP AND THE OUTCAST. 


From the French of Victor Huzo. 

An kour thefore sunset, on the evening of a 
day in the beginning of October, 1815, a man 
traveling afost entercd the Little town of ! 
B—. The few persons who at this time 
Were at their windows or thetr doors, re- 
garded this traveler with a sort of distrust. 
3t-wouid have been hard to find a passcr-by 
More wretched in appearance. He was 4 
man of midile height, stout aud hardy. in the 
strencth Gi muturity; he might have been 
forty-six or seven. A slouched Ieather cap 
half bid his face, bronzed by the sun and 
Wind and dripping with sweat. His shagey 
breast was seen throach the coarse ycllow 
Shirt which at the neck was fastened by a 
gmnall silver anchor: he wore a cravat twisted 
like a rope: coarse bluc trousers. worn and 
Shabby, whiie on ore knee. and with holes in 
the other: an old ragged grey blouse, 
patched on one side with a piece of green 
cloth sewed with tiviue: upon his hack was a 
well-filled kuapsack, strongly buckled and 
quite new; in bis hand he carricd an enormous 
knotied stick: his stockingless fect were in 
hobnaiicd shoes; his hair was cropped and his 
beard long. 

The sweat, the heat. his Jong walk and the 
@ust added an indescribable meanness to his 

' tattered appearance. 

Mis hair was shorn, bot bristiv, for it had 
begun to zrow a little, and seeming!y had not 
beca cut for some time. Nobody knew him; 
hee was evidently a traveler. Whence had he 
@ome# From the svuth—perhaps from the 
@ea, for he wasmakiog hiseutrance into D—— 
by the same road by which, sevea months be- 
fore, the Emperor Napoleon went from 
Cannes to Paris. This man must have walked 
all day long, for he appeared very weary. 
Bome women of the old city which is at the 
dower part of the tovn, had seen him stop 
wader the trees of the boulevard Gassendi, 
and drink at the fountain which is at the end 
of the promenade. He must have been very 
thirsty, for some children who followed him, 
@aw him stop not two hundred steps further 
@n and drink again at the founiain in the 
market piace. 

When he reached the corner of the Rue 
Poichevert he turned to the left and went 
toward the mayor's office. He went in, and 
@ quarter of an kour afterward he came out. 

The man raised his cap humbly and saluied 
@ gendarme who was sented ucar the door, 
@pon the stone bene: which Gen. Drououit 
mounted on the 4th of Marci, to read to the 
terrified inhabitants ef D—- the prociama- 
Gon Sf the Golje Juan. 

Without rctarnme his salutation, the gen- 

: looked at him attentively, watched 
him for some disiance and then went inio ibe 
City hall 
There was then in D—— a good inn, called 
pga Croix de Colbas. Its host wus named 
aacguin Labarre, «man held in some consid- 
eration iu the town on account of his relation- 
ship with anciher Labarre, who kept an inn at 
Grenoble, called Truis Dauphins, and who 
; had served i ao the guides. 
‘ Whe twayeler turned his steps voward this 
the best in the place, and went 
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THE 


the strect. All the ranges were fuming, and 
a great fire was burning briskly in the chim- 
ney place. Mine host, who was at the same 
time head cook, was going from the fireplace 
to the saucepuns, very busy superintendiug an 
excellent dinner for some wagoners, who were 
| faughing and talkiag noisily in the next room. 
LW hoever has traveled knows that nobody 
i lives better than wagoners. A fat marmot, 
| flanked by white partridges and goose, was 
, turning on a long spit before the fire. Upon 
| ube ranges were cooking two large carps from 
| Lake Lauzat and a trout from Lake Alloz. 
| The host, hearing the door open and a new- 
; Comer enter, said, without raising his eyes 
: from his ranges— 
‘What will monsieur have?” 
“Something to eat and lodging.” 
“Nothing more easy,” said mine host, but on 
turning his head and taking an observation of 

' the traveler, he added, “for pay.” 

The man drew from his pocket a large 


leather purse, and answered: 
“T have money.” 


“Then,” said mine host, “I am at your ser- 
vice.” 

The man put his purse back into his pocket, 
tock off his knapsack and put it down hard by 
the dvor, and holding his stick in his hand, sat 
down on a Jow stoo! by the fire. D—— be- 

; ing in the mountains the evenings of October 
are cold there. 

However, as the host. passed backward and 
forward, he kept a watchful cye on the trav- 


-4 ler. 


“Is dinner almost ready?’ said the man. 

“Directly,” suid mine host. 

While the new-comer was warming himself 
with his back turned, the worthy innkeeper, 
Jacquin Gabarre, took a pencil from his 
pocket and then tore off the corner of an old 
paper which he pulled from a littie table near 
the window. On the margin he wrote a }ine or 


| at once into the kitchen, which opened out of 


! 


two, foided it, and handed the scrap of paper ! 


to a child, who appeared to serve him as 
lacquey and scullion at the tame time. The 
innkeeper whispered a word to the boy, and 
he ran off in the direction of the mayor's 
office. 

The traveler saw nothing of this 

He asked a second time: “Is dinner ready?” 

“Yes, ina few moments,” said the host. 

The tov came back withthe paper. The 
host unfolded it hurriedly, as one who is ex 
pecting an answer. He seemed to read with 
attention, then throwing bis head on one side, 
thought for amoment. Then he took a step 


troublous thought. 

“Monsieur,” said he. 
you.” 

The traveler half rose from his seat. 

“Why? Are vou afr.id I shall not pay you, 
or do you want me te pav in advance? I have 
money, I tell you.” 

“Tt is not that.” 

‘What then? 

“You have money— 

“Yes.” suid the man. 

And I,” said the host, “I have no room.” 

“Well. put me in the stable,” quietly replied 
the man. 

“JT cannot.” 

“Why? 

“Because the horses take all the room.” 

“Well,” responded the man, “a corner in 
‘the garret; a truss of straw; we will see about 
that after dinner.” 

“T cannot give You any dinner.” 

This declaration, made in a@ measured but 
firm tone, appeared serious to the traveler. 
He got up. 

“Ah, bah! but lam dving with bunger. I 
have walked since sunrise; I have traveled 
i twelve leagues. I will pay, and I want some- 
thing to eat.” 

*“T huve nothing,” said the host. 

The man burst into a laugh, and turned to- 
ward the fire-place and the ranges. 

“Nothing! and all that?" 

“All that is engaged.” 

“By whom?” 

“By those persons, the wagoners.” 

“How many are there of them?’ 

“Twelve.” 

“There is enough there for twenty-? 

“They have engaged und paid for it all in 
advance.” 

The man sat down again and said. without 
raising his voice: “Iamataninn. 1 am hun- 

| gry, and I shall stay.” 

The host bent down to his ear, and said in a 
veice which made him tremble: “Go away"’ 

At these words, the traveler, who was bent 
over, poking some embers in the fire with the 
ircn-shod end of his stick, turned suddenly 
around, and opened his mouth, as if to reply, 
when the host, looking ste: idily at him, added 
in the same low tone: “Stop, no more of thut. 
Shall I tell you your name? vour name is Jean 


“JT cannot receive 


Valjean: now skajl I tell you who you are? | why do you net go to the inn?” 


When I saw vou enter, I eunpected something. 
I sent to the mayor's office, and here is the re- 
| ply. Can you read?’ So saying, he held to- 
ward him the open paper, which had just come 
froin the mayor. The man cast a look upon it; 
the innkeeper, after a short silence, said: “It 
is my custom to be polite to all: Go? 

The man bowed his head, picked up his knap- 
sack, and went out. 

He took the principal street. He walked ai: 
random, sinking near the houses like a sad 
and bumiiiated man. He did not once turn 
around. If he had tarned around he would 
have seen the innkeeper of the Croix de Colbas, 
standing ip the doorway witb all his guests, 
and the passers-by gathered about him, speak- 
ing excited!y and pointing him out; and from 
the Jooks of fear aud distrust which were ex- 
changed, he would have guessed that before 
long his arriva! would be the talk of the whole 
Lown. 

He saw nothing of all this. People over- 
whelmed with irouble do not lock behind. 
They know only too well that misfortune fol- 
lows them. 

He walked along in this way some time, going 
by chance down streets unknown to him, and 
forgetting fatigue, as is the case in sorrow. 
Suddenly he felt a pang of hunger. Night 
was at hand, and he looked around to see if 
he could not discover a lodging. 

The good inn was closed against him. He 
{ sought some humble tavern—some poor cellar. 

Just then a light shone at the end of the 
street. He saw a pine branch, hauging by an 
iron bracket, against the white sky of the twi- 
light. He went thither. 

It was a tavern in the rue Chaffaut. 

The traveler stopped a moment and looked 
in at the little window upon the low ball of 
the tavern, lighted by a small lamp upon uw 
table and a prate fire in the chimney-place. 
Some mea werc drinking and the host wus 
warming himself; an iron pot bung over the 
fire secthing in the blaze. 

Two doors lead into this tavern, which is 
also a sort of eating-house—one from the 
street, the other from a smail court fall of 
rudbish. 

The traveler did not dare to enter by the 
street door; he slipped into the court, stopped 
again, then timidly raised the lutwch and 
pushed open the door. 

“Who is it?’ said the host. 

“One who wants supper and u bed.” 

* All right; here you can sup and sleep.” 

He went in; all the men who were drinking 
turned toward him; the lamp shining on one 
side of his face, the firelight on the other; 


| 


| 
{ 
{ 


they examined him for some time us be was 


taking off his knapsack. 

The host said to him: “There is the fire; 
the supper is cookmg in the pot, come and 
warm yourself, comradc.” 

He seated himself near the fireplace and 
stretched his feet out toward the fire, half 
dead with fatigue; an inviting odor came 
from the pot. Ail that could be seen of his 
face under his slouched cap assumed a vague 
appearance of comfort, which tempered the 
sorrowful aspect given him by long-continucd 
suffering. 


| by hedges, which enliven the street. 


Loward the travcler, who seemed drowned in ; 


i dish was smoking. 


{ were his thoughts? 


. chanic. 


; peeket containing a hammer, a red handker- 


i aw wocden fence and foand himself in the gar- 


a physiognomy strangely marked—at first it 
appeared humbje. but it soon-became severe. 
His eye shone beneath his eyebrows like a fire 
beneath a thicket. 

However, one of the men at the table was a 
fisherman who had put up bis horse at the 
stable of Labarre’s inn before | eutering the 
tavern of the rue de Chaffaut. I¢ so happened 
that he had met, that same morning, this sus- 
picious looking stranger traveling between 
Bras d@’Asse and—and I forgot ihe place, I 

hink itis Escoubion. Now, on mecting him, 
the man, who secmed already very much 

fatigued, had asked him to take him on be- 
hind. to which the fisherrnan responded caly 
by doubling his pace. The fisherman, half 
an hour before, had been one of the throng 
about Jacquin Labarre, aud had himself re- 
lated his unpleasant meeting with him to the 
Bemis of the Croix de Colbus. He beckoned 
to the tavern keeper to come to him, which he 
did. They exchunged a few words ina low 
voice; the traveler had aguin relupsed into 
thoucht. 

The tavern-keeper returned to the fire, and, 
laying his hand roughiy on bis shoulder, said 
harshly: 

“You are going to clear out from here!” 

The stranger turned around and said mildly: 

“Ah! Do you know” 

Ves.” 

“They sent me away from the other inn.” 

“And we turn you out of this” 

; Where would you bave me go” 

“Somewhere else.” 

The man took up his stick and knapsack and 
went off. As he went out, some children who 
had followed him from the Croix de Colbas 
and seemed to be waiting for him, threw 
stones athim. He turned ancril y and threat- 
ened them with his stick, and they scuttered 
like a flock of birds. 

He passed the prison; an iron chain hung 
from the door attached toa bell. He rang. 

The grating opened. 

“Monsieur Turnkey,” said he, taking off his 
cap respectfully, “will you open and let me 
stay here to-night?” 

A voice answered: 

“A prison is nut a tavern; get yourself ar- 
rested and we will open.” 

The grating closed. 

He went ato a smal! street. where there are 
many gardens; some of them are inclosed only 
Among 
them be saw a pretty little one-story house, 
where there was a light in the window. He 
looked in ashe had done at the tavern. It 
was w large whitewashed room, with a bed 
draped with calico. and a cradle in the corner, 
some wooden chairs, and a doubjedbarreled 
gun hung against the wall, <A table was set 
in the corncr of a room; «a brass lamp lighted 
the coarse white table cloth; a tin mug fuil of 
wine shone like silver, and the brown soup- 
At this table sat a man 
about forty years old, with a joyous, open | 
countenance, Who was trotting a little child 
upon his Knee. Near by him a young woman 
was suckling another child; the father was 
laughing, the child was laughing, and the 
mother was smiling. 

The traveler remained a moment contem- 
plating this swect und touching scene. What 
He only could have told; 
probably he thought that. this happy home 
would be hospitable, and that where be beheld 
so much happiness he might peuhaps find a 
little pity. 

He rapped faintly on the window. 

No one heard hin. 

He rapped a second time. 

He heard the woman say, “Husband, think I 
hear some one rap.” 

“No,” replied the husband. 
He rapped a third time. 
up, took the lamp, and opened the door. 

He was a tall man, half peasant, haif me- 


The husband got 


He wore a farge leather apron that 
rezched to his left shoulder, and formed a 


chief, a powder-horn, and all sorts of things, 
which the girdle held up He turned his 
head; his shirt, wide and open, showed his 
bull like throut. white and naked; he had 
thick brows, enormous black whiskers, and 
prominent eves; the lower part of the face 
was covered, and had withal that air of beiag 
at home which is quite indescribable. 

“Monsieur,” said the traveler, “1 beg your 
pardon; for pay can you give mea plate of 
goup and a cerner of the shed in your garden 
to sleep in? Tell me, can you, fer pay” 

“Who are you?’ deinanded the master of 
the house. 

The man replied: “I have come from Puy- 
Moisson; I have walked all day; IThave come 
twelve leagues. Can vou, if I pay” 

“I wouldn't refuse to lodge any proper per- 
son who would pay.” said the peasant; ‘but 


“There is no recom.” 
“Bah! That is vot possible. It is neither a 
fair nor a market day. Have you been to 
Labarre’s bouse?’ 
eYes.? 

“Well? ; 

The traveler replied hesitatingly: “I don't 
know; he didn’t take me.” 

“Have you been to that place in the Kue 
Chataui” 

The embarrassment of 
ereased. He stammered: 
inc vither.” 

The peasant’s face assumed an expression 
of distrust. He looked over the new comer 
from head to foot and suddenly exclaimed, 
with a sort of shudder: “Are you the man?’ 

He looked again at the stranger, stepped 
back, put the lamp on the table, 
down bis cun. 

His wife, on hearing the words, “Are you 
the mau” started up, and clasping her two 
children, precipitateiy took refuge behind her 
husband; she looked at the stranger with af- 
fright, her neck bare, her eyes dilated, mur- 
muring in a low tone: “Tso maraude!” 

All this happeus in less time than it takes to 
read it; after cxamining the man for a mo- 
ment, as one would a viper,the man advanced 
to the door and said: ‘ 

“(ret our!” 

“Kor pity’s 
min. 

“A gun-shot,” said the peasant, and then he 
closed the door violently, and the man heard 
two heavy bolts drawn A moment after- 
ward the window-shutters were shut, and 
noisily barred. 

Night came cn apace; the cold Alpine winds 
were blowing; by the light of the expiring day 
the stranger perceived in one of the gardens 
which fronted the strect a kind of hut which 
seemed io be made of turf; he boldly cleared 


the stranger in- 
“They didn’t take 


and took 


sake, a elass of water,” said the 


den. He heared the but; its door was a nar- 
row, low entrance; it resembled, in its con- 
struction, the shanties which the road labor- 
ers put up for their temporary accommoda- 
tion. He, doubiless, thought that it was, in 
fact, the lodging of a road laborer. He was 
suffering both from cold and hunger. He had 
resigned himself to the latter; but there at 
least was a shelter from the cold. These huts 
are not usually occupied at night. He cot 
down and crawled into the hut. It was warm 
there, and he found a good bed of straw. He 
rested 32 moment upou this bed motionless 
from fatigue; then, as his krapsack on his 
back troubled him, and it would make a good 
pillow, he begzau to unbuckle the straps. Just 
then he heard @ ferocious growling, and look- 
ing up saw the head of an euormuus bulldeg 
at the opening of the hut. 

it was a deg kenuel! 

He was himself vigorous and formidable; 
seizing his stick, he made a shield of his knup- 
sack, and got out of the hut as best he could, 
but not without enlarging the rents of his al- 
ready tattered garmwnents. 

He made his way also out of the garden, but 
backward, being obliged, out of respect to the 

thet kind 


deg, w have. recourse to 
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neuvre with his stick which adepts in this sort 
of fencing call la rose couverte. 

“When he had, not without difficulty, got 
over the fenee, he again found himself alone 
in the street, without lodging, roof or shelter; 
driven even from the straw bed of that. wretch- 
ed dog-kennel. He threw himself, rather than 
seated bimself, on a stone, and it appears that 
some one who was passing heard him exclaim, 
“Jam not even a dog!” 

Then he arose and began to tramp again, 
taking bis way cut of the town, hoping to tind 
some tree or hay stack beneath which he could 
sheiter himself. He walled on for scme time, 
his head bowed down. 


raised his eves and looked about him inquir- 
ingly. Hewasina field. Before him was a 
low hillock covered with stubble, which after 
the harvest looks like a shaved head. The sky 
was very dark. It was rot simply the dark- 
ness of the night, but there were very low 
clouds, which secmed to rest upon the bills 
and covered the whole heavens. <A little of 
the twilight, however, lingered in the zenith, 
and as the moon was about to rise these clouds 
formed in mid-heavena vault of whitish light, 
from which a glimmer fell upon the earth. 

The earth was then lichter than the sky, 
which produces a peculiarly sinister effect, 
and the hill, poor and mean in contour, 
Joomed out dim and pale upon the gloomy 
| horizon; the whole prospect. was hideous, 
mean, lugubrious and insignificant. There 
was nothing in the field nor upon the hill but 
one ugly tree, a few steps from the traveler, 
which seemed to be twisting and contorting 
liself. 

This man was evidently far from possess- 
ing those delicate perceptions of intelligence 
and feeling which produce a sensitiveness to 
the mysicricus aspects of nature: siill, there 
Was in the sky, in this hillock, plain and tree, 
something so profoundly desolate that after 
a moment of motionless contemplation he 
turned back hastily to the read. There are 
moments wher nature appears hostile. 

He retraced his steps; the gates of D 
were ciused. D—, which sustained sieges 
in the religious wars, was still surrounded, in 
1815, by old walls flanked by square towers, 
since demolished. He passed through a 
breach and entered the town. 

It was avout eight o'clock in the evening; 
as he did not know the streets he walked at 
hazard. 

So he came to the prefecture, then to the 
seminary; on passing by the cathedral 
square he shook his fist at the church. 

At the ecrner of this square stands a print- 
ing office; there were first printed the 
proclamations of the emperor and the im- 
perial guard to the army, brought from the 
island of Elba and dictated by Napeleon him- 
self. 

Exhausted with fatigue and hoping for 
: nothing better, be lay down ona stone bench in 
front of this printing office. 

Just then un old woman came out of church. 
She saw the maa lying there in the dark, and 
said: 

“What are vou doing there, my friend?’ 

He replied ‘harshly, ‘and With anger in his 
tone: 

“You see, my good woman, I am going to 
sleep.” 

The good woman, who really merited the 
naine, was Madame la Marquise de R——-. 

“Upon the bench?’ said she. 

‘For nineteen years I have 
mattress,” said the man; “‘to-night I have a 
stone one.” 

“You have been a soldier” 

“Yes, my good woman, a soldier.” 
“Why don’t you go to the inn’ 
“Because I have no money.” - 


four sous in my purse.” 
“Give them, then.” The man took the four 
sous, and Madame de R continued: 


inn. But have youtried? You cannot pass 
the night so. You must be cold and hungry. 
They should give you lodging for charity. 

*T have knocked at every door.” 

“Well, what then? 

“Everybody has driven me away.” 

The good woman touched the man’s arm 


the square, a little low house beside the 
bishop’s palace. 
“Vou have knocked at every door?’ she 
asked.: : . 
Ves.” 
“Haye you knocked at that-one there?” 
‘Na, 
“Knock there.” 


© 


That evening, after his walk in the town, 
the Bishop of D 


rocim. 


paper, with a large book open on his knees, 
when Madame Magloire, as usual, came in to 
take the silver from the panel near the bed. 
A moment efter the bishop, knowing that the 


wuiting, closed his boo 
dining room. 
This dining recom was an oblong apartment, 


street, as we have said, and a window open- 
ine into the garden. 

Madame Magliore had just finished placing 
the plates. 

While she was arranzing the table, she was 
talking with Mademoiselle Baptistine. 


| the fire-plnce, where 3 good fire was burning. 

Just as the bishop entered, Madame Ma- 
gloire Was speaking with some warmth. She 
was talking to mademoiseYe upon a familiar 
subject, and one to which the bishop was quite 
aecustomed. It was a discussion on the means 
of fastening the front door. 

It seems that while Madame Magloire was 
out making provision for supper. she had heard 
the news in sundry places. 
that an ill-favored runaway, a suspicious 
vagabond, had arrived and was lurking some- 
where in the town, and that suoine unpleasant 
adventure might befal those whe might come 
home Jate that night; besides, that the police 
did not like one another, and were hoping to 
injare each other by untuwurd events; that it 
was the part of wise people tu be their own 
police, and to prutect their own persons; and 
that every one cught to be carcful to shut up, 
buit and bar his house properly, and secure bis 
door thoroughly. 

Madame Magloire dweit upon these last 
words; but the bishop, having come from a 
eold room, seated himself at the fire and began 
to warm himsel!, and then he was thinking of 
something else. He did not hear a word of 
what was let fal) by Madame Magloire, and 


she repeated it. Then Mademwuiselle Baptis- 


say, timidly: 

“Brother, do you hear what Madame Ma- 
gilotre says? 

“f heard something of it indistinctly,” said 
the bishop. Then turning his chair half round, 
putting his hauds on his knees, und raising 
toward the old servant his cordial wad good- 
humored face, which the firelight shone upon, 
he said: “Well, well! what is the matter? Are 
we in any sreat danger? 

Then Madame Ma agloire began ber story 
again, unconsciously exaggerating it a little. 
It uppeared thut a ‘barefooted evpsv 
man, a sort of a dangerous beggar, wus in 
the town. He had gone for lodging to Jac- 
quin Labarre, who bad refused to reccive 
hii; he had been seen to enter the tewn by 
the bowevard Gassendi, and to roam through 
the street at dusk. A man with a knupsack 
aud u rope, and a terrible-looking tace, 

“Indeed!” said the bishop. 

At this momen’ there was a vicient knock 
on the door. 


! tination; 


; lamp which stood on the table. 


r alley 8") 


; nan is very dangerous.’ 
Everybody has thrust Me outs will you re- | 


had a wooden ! 


“Alas!” said Madame de R——,, “I have only 


“You cannot find lodging for so little in an | 


and pointed out to him. on the other side of | 


, ves, that’s it. 
remained quite late in his | 


Atcicht o’elock he was still at work, writing | 
avith some inconvenience on fittle slips of 


table was luid, and that his sister was perhaps | 
and went into the | 
with a fireplace, and with a door upon the : 


| five sous, which 


; ! you we have an almoncr in the alleys, 
The lamp was on the table, which was near 
'ealled him. Tt was the bishop of Majore, from 


There was talk j 


was very bad, us the prefect and the mayor ; 


t the 


tine, endeavoring tu sutisty Madame Magloire ! 
wWitheout displeasing her brether, ventured to | 


More vt heme here 


The door opened. 


It opened quickly, quite wide, as if pushed 
by some one boldly and with energy. 

A man entered. 

That man we know already: it was the 
traveler we have seen wandering about in 
search of a lodsing. 

He came in, took one step and paused, leav- 
ing the door open behind him. He had his 
knaps: ick on his back, his stick in his hand, 
and a rough, hard. tired aud fierce look in his 
eves, as scen by the firelight. He was hide- 
ous It was an apparition ‘of itl omen. 


Madaine Marloire had not even the strength ! 


to She stood trembling, with her 


SCPewain. 


{ mouth open. 
When he thought he 
Was far away from all human habitation he ! 


Mademoiselle Baptistine turned. saw the 
mun enter, and started up half alarmed: then, 
slowly turning back again toward the fire, 
she looked at her brother. r, and her face re- 
suimedt its usual calmness and serenity. 

The bishop looked upon the man with a 
tranquil eve. 

As he was Openins his mouth to speak, 
doubtless to ask the stranger what be want- 
ed, the man, leaning with both hands on his 
club, elanced frou one to another in tarn, and 
without wait tine for the bishop to speak, said 
in a loud veice: 

“See here! My name is Jean Valjean. I 
ama convict: [ have been nineteen years in 
the guilevs. Four duyvs ago I was set free, 
and started for Pontarlier, which is my des- 
during those four days I have 
walked oe Toulon: to-day T have watked 
twelve Teacues, When reached this place 
this ae Twent toaninn, and they sent 
me away on account of my yellow passport, 
which Thad shown at the mayor's office. as 
was necessary. I went to unother inn; they 
said: ‘Get out? Itwus the sume with one as 
with another; nobody would have me. Twent 


‘tothe prison. and the turnkey would not let 


mein. Lereptintow dog kennel, the dog bit 
ine, and drove me away asif he had been a 
man: you would have said that he knew who 
Iwas. ITwent into the fields to sleep beneath 
the stars: there were no stars; T thought it 
would rain, and there was no good God to 
ston the drops, so Leaine back to the town to 
get the shelter of some doorway. There im 
the square I lay down upon a stone: a good 
woman showed me your house, and ‘said: 
‘Knock there? Thave knocked. What is this 
place? Are youan inné I have money; my 
savings, one hundred and nine franes and 
fifteen sous which Lhave earned in the gul- 
leys by nyy work for nineteen years. Twill 
pay. What do Teare? T have money. Iam 
very tired—twelve leagues on foot, and Lam 
so hungry. Can T stay? 

“Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, ‘put 
on another plate? ~ 

The mnan took three steps and came near the 


exclaimed, as if he had not been understood, 
“not that: did you understand me? 
ealley slave--a conviet—lI am just from the 
He drew from his pocket a iarge 
sheet of yellow paper, which he unfolded. 
“There is my passport, yellow, as you see. 
That is enough to have me kicked out 
wherever I go. Will you read it? I know 
how to read. Ido. Tlearned in the galleys. 
There is a school there for those who care for 
it. See, here is what they have put in the 
passport: ‘Jean Valjean, a liberated eca- 
Vict, native of ~ vou don’t eare for that, 
‘has been uineteen years in the galleys; five 
years for burglary: fourteen years for hav- 
ing attempted four times to escape. This 


ceive me! Isthisun inn? Can:you give me 
something to eat and a place to ‘sleep? Have 
youa stable?’ 


“Madaine Magloire,” said the bishop, “put | 


some shects on the bed in the aleove.” 

We have already described the kind of 
obedience yielded by these two women. 

Madame Magloire went vut to fulfil her 
orders. 

The bishop turned to the man: 

“Monsieur, sit down and warm yourself; 


we are going to take supper presently, and | 


your bed w il] be made ready while vou sup.” 
At last the man quite understood; his face, 
the expression of which till then had been 


gloomy and hard, now expressed stupetac-'! 


tion, doubt and dow: and became absolutely 
wonderful. He began to stutter like a mad- 
man. : 
“True? What! You will keep me? you 
won't drive me away, a convict? You call me 
mousieur, and don’t say, ‘Get out. dog? as 
everybody else does. “I thought that you 
would send me away. so I told ‘first off who I 
um. Oh! the tine woman who sent me here! I 


, shall have a supper! a bed like other peopie 


with mattress and sheets—a bed! It is nine- 
teen years that I have not slept cn a bed. 
You are realiv willing that I should stav? 
You are good peuple! Besides, I have 
money; Twill pay well, I beg your pardon, 
monsicur innkeeper, what is) your name? 
T will pay all yeu say. 
You are an innkeeper, umt youl? 


“Tam a priest. who lives here,”. said the 


bishop. 

“4 priest,” said the man. “Oh, noble priest 
Then you do net ask any money! 
cure, ant you, the cure “of this’ big church? 


notive your cap.” 

While speaking he had deposited his knap- 
sack and stick in the corner, replaced his pass- 
pert in his pocket, and sat. down. 
selle Buptistive looked at him pleasantly. 
continued: 

“You are humane, Monsieur Cure: you don't 
despise me. 


He 


“No” said the bishop: “keep your money. 
How i1ouch have vou? You said a hundred 
and nine franes, I think.” 

And fifteen sous,” added the man. 

“One hundred and nine francs and fifteen 
sous. And how leng did it take you to ecurn 
that”? oo 

‘Nineteen years.” 

“Nineteen veers!” 

The bishop sighed deeply. 

The man continued: “I have all my money 
vet. In four days I hay e spent only tw enty- 
earned by unloading wagons 
at Grasse. As you 
And 
then one day T saw a@ bishep: monsieucur they 


Miursetles. Heis the cure whois over the cures. 
You see—bey pardon, how Dbungle saving it, 


i but for ine it is so fur off! you know what we 


are. Hie suid TnUss In. the center of the place 
onan alte He had a peinted cold thing on 
his head ahs it shone im the sun. . It was noon. 
We were drawn up ia line on three sides 

cannens aad matches lighted before us. 
could not see him well. He spoke. to us, but 


stand him. Thatis what a bishop is.7 
While he was talking the bishop 
duor, which he had left wide apene 
Madatne Magloire brought iIn-a plate and 
set it on the table. 
*Atadame ALagtoire,” 
this plate as near the fire 
turning toward his: guest.- 


shut the 


can.” 
ndded 


aS you: 


he “The 


snight wind : raw in the “ips; you must be 


cold, mcusieur.? 


Every time hes said this ‘word monsieur, with 
his cently solemn, 
voice, the man’s 
dying of thirsty at sea. IRgnominy thirsis for 
respect. 

ae Ty bed 
poor feb.” 

Madume Magloire understood him, and go- 


ing to bis bed-ehumber, tock from the mate} 
wo-siiver. eaudlesticivs, liehted the cane 


dies. and placed thein on the Lible. 
“Monsicur Cure,” said the man, 
Souls, you, dows despise me. 


ron are 
You take me 
yOu Ww hore Lé COoulE 


me, und I hav? Wh hid frome: 3 


i fret, and how miserable 1 iun.’ 


Tke bishop, who was. sitting uear him. 
touched his hund gently and suid: “You need 
not tell me who you.are. This isnot my 
house; it is the house-of Christ. Itdoes not 
ask any comer. whether he bug a name, but 
whetier he bus au ailliction.. You are sulfer- 
ing: you are hungry and thirsty; be weleume. 


-And do net thank me; do not tellmie that I 


tuke Vou into my house. This is the home of 
no Man, except him who needs an asylum. — I 
tell Vous wie ares a 
than |; whatever is bere 
What need have Lb to knew your 


is VOUS. 
before you told me L knew 


name! Besides,’ 
it.? r 

The man oponed his. eyes in astonishment. 

‘he ally: You kuieaw mac name?” 

“Yes,” answered the bisbup, “your name is 
My br othe we 

“Stop, stop, Monsieur Cure,” exclaimed the 
man, “Lf was furnished when IT came in, but 


you are so kind that now I don’t know what I ! 


um; that is all gone.” 
The bishop looked at him again = said: 
“You have seen much suffering’ 


“Stop” he | 


Tama! 


\ tination. 


You are a fine nian. | 


You are i ie 
| for Christmas, ‘cause she heard you a-prayin® 
How stupid I am; I didn’t | 


Mademoi- 


are an abbe, ITomust tell! 


aid the bishop, “put | 
Then | 


and heartily hospitable 
vounLenance lighted up. Mon- 


sieur to a convieh is 2 alass of water to am: int 
» Kennebunk, Me..:.2... 


ump,” said the bishop, “gives a very | 


ithe various districts 


traveler, that you are } 


. Russia. 


PFiank to sleep on, the heat, the cold, the eae 
ley’s crew. the Jash, the double chain for 


i uothing, the dungeon for a word—even when 
“sick in bed, 
are happier! Nineteen years! and [am forty- 
\ six. and now a vellow passport. 


thy chain. The dogs, the. dogs. 
That is all.” 

‘Yes, answered the bishop, “you have left 
a piace of suffering. Rut listen, there will be 
more joy in heaven over the tears of a re- 
pentant sinner than over the white robes of a 
hundred good men. If you are leaving that 
sorrowful place with hate and anger acainst. . 
men, you are worthy of compassion; if you. 
leave it with good will. gentieness and peace, 
you are better than any of us.” 

Meantime Madame Magtoire had served up 
supper. It consisted of soup made of water, 
oil, bread and salt, a little pork, a scrap of 
mutton, a few fiers, a green cheese and a 
laree Joaf of. rye bread. She had, without: 
nsking, added to the usual dinner of the 
bishop a bottle of fine oie “Mauves wine. 

The bishop’s countenance was  hehted up 
with this expression of pleasure, peculiar: to 
hospitable natures. ‘To supper”? he said. 


| briskly, as was his habit when he had a guest... 


He seated the man at his right.. Mademoiselle 
Baptistine,. perfectly quiet “and natural, took 
her place at his left 

The bishop said the blessing and then 
served the soup himself, according to his 
usual custom. The man fell to, eating 
ereedily. , 

Suddenly the bishop said: ‘It seems to me 
somethink is lacking on the table.” 

The fact was, that Madame Magloire had 
set out only the three - plates which were 
necessary. Now it was the custom of the. 
house, when the bishop had any one to sup- 
per, to set all six of the silver: plates: on the 
table, an innocent display. This graceful ap- 
pearance of luxury was u sort: of childlike- 
ness which was full cf charm in this gentle 
but austere household, which elevated. pov- 
erty to dignity. 

Madame Magloire understood the remark; 

vithout a word she went out, and a moment. 
afterward the three plates for which the ~ 
bishop hud asked were shining on the cloth, 
symmietrically arranged before each of three” 
guests, 


{To be concluded next week.] 


FUN. 

A good coNector must be patient asa post; i 
cheerful as a duck, sociable as a flea, bold: as 
a lion, cunning ws a fox, waterproof as rubber 
and us Ww atchful as a sparrow: hawk. 

“The absurdities of English pronunciation,” 
saysa German critic, “are > well exhibited in the - 


ease of the word ‘Boz,’ which is pronounced: 
‘Dickens.’ ” i. 


Swift. said the reason a certain university 
was a learned place, was. that most: persons 
took some learning there and. few tceok any 
away with them, and so it accumulated. 

‘Why did’nt yon come when I rang?” said a > 
lady to her domestic. . “Because I didn’t hear — 
hear the bell.” “Hereafter when you don’t 
hear the bet! come and tell meso.” ‘Yes, 
mum.” é 

‘Poor fellow, he died in poverty,” said a.- 
man of a person lately deceased. ‘That isn’t — 
anything,” said a seedy bystander. ‘Dying 


i jn pov erty is no hardship; it’s livi ing In. poy- 


| erty.” 
There you have it! | 


We have a little piece of advice to offer 
gratis: Don't sit down on a toboggan slide _ 


i unless there isa toboggan under you.—{Bur- 


lington Free Press. 
Old party: “If Thad fifty cents and gave it 
to you to get changed, in order to get a_ 


penny, what would ‘be left? Street Arab: 
‘An old man.”—[{Cincinnati Illustrated News. 


He had Jent her his stylographic pen to di- a 
rect. un envelope. 
She: “Why, doesn’t it write beautifully! E. 
declare ’m in love with this pen.” 
He: “Tm in love with the holder? het 
She saw the “‘point.”—[Cincinnati Hlustrated._ 
News. or ee 
She: ‘Yes, we had a splendid time. last. 
summer. Tour other Vassar girls and I took» 
a tramp through the Adirondacks.” . He: 
“Did the tramp havea good time?’—{Rockland ah 
Opinion. 
‘Is it possible to teach eirls how to whistle?* 
asks an exchange. It is if you will enly leave 
them alone after they get their lips puckered. 


| up.—[Burlington Free Press. 


A good-natured traveler fell asleep in a 
train and was carrried far beyond his ; 
“Pretty good joke this is, isn’t TE? 


said he toa fellow passenger. ‘Yes: but a 


{ little far-fetched,” was the rejoinder.—{Taren- : 


um (Pa.) Times. 


Little Dot—I heard your mamma. tell my 
mamma you were getting te be a awful ‘good : 


i bey. 


Little Dick—Yes. I am. 
‘She said she knew now what you wanted se 


for them.” as 
“Yes; [prayed real loud, so she. would-?— 


; [Omaha World. 


He boarded a Woodward avenue car at Hich 
street yesterday. beating his hands to warm 


i them up and kicking his toes to restore the 
| circulation. 
A cacd priest isa good thing. 
| Then vou don’t want me to pay you?” 


He opened the door with ashiver. - 
and a ‘bane and had started to open his. _ 
mouth when the twenty-two people in the car — 
cried out in chorus: 

-* Yes, this is cold enouch for us!” 

The man looked up and down the car with 
an expressien of deep disznust on his face, and 
then he opened the door and dropped heavily — 
into a snow drift. He had been saving up that 


| inquiry for oF blocks, and they had choked 
him off bys 


2 Geep-laid conspiracy. =afDetroit 
Free Press. 
Connoisseur (looking at the pictnre of a 
female head)—aAh, here’s something werth 
looking at! One of the old masters, no.doubt 


of it. His daughter—Why, pa, bow ‘blind you 
wre getting ! Can't you see it’s a wolnan t— 


i [Reston Pransceript. 


Costs More Than it Comes.To. 


“Mr. Breekinridge’s little thunderholt, inthe ue 
‘shape of a bili to. wbolish certain unprofitabl 


customs districts has drawn public attenti 


_ with | to some curiaus und interesting facts. 


We: 
| district. on account of the very small amount. 
be wus uct mer encugh ; we did’ not under- i AP hecnecs Pnecncters 

| SL in salaries. cte., to collect 


' that 


Breckinridge’s idea is that when 2 ct istoms. : 


S Sf, $0, 20 or 
$l of revenue, 
district. is suthcient!y unprofitable to be 
abolished und. its: business sent’ to. the next 
ad joming one. A few of the places which. 
come under this head are given below: 

Persons 
arses Empry . 


pay 


Reepts. 
Fort Benton, Mont..... 80! 


1 Work, Mee... cele cee ed 


Fak slee ce ae Ht) 
OER pes 
182 


Petersburz, V 
Beaufort, -N. C.: 
So. Oregon, Or... 
‘Little Egg Havbor, §. Fe g8 


To this can be added: a long Tk to plac 
where the expenses were frona$t5 to di fc 
each doliar of revenue. - The opposition ta 
this hil shown be the representatives from | 
Inentioned will,  per- 
haps, prove effective, for of the $80,000,000 0 
federal patronage annuaily distributed: eve 
district likes to have Its share. 


Land Tenure vee Vase : 

San Francisco Chronicle. 

Alaska is the private demesne of the Alaska 
Commercial company. Practically no one 
can settle there without the consent of that 
corporation. There is nothing to prevent any: 
one going to Alaska. But he will find that he 
cau neither move from ihe point where. he: 
lands nor sell the fish or game he catches, nor 
bay food without the consent of the Alaska 
Commercial company. . The directors are the 
supreme lords Me the soil, just as the Hudson's. 
Buy company used to be the supreme ford of - 


i the soi! east of Alaska, and the East India 
j company: supreme lord ot. the soil of British: 
t Fndia.. 


This is ail wrong. The people of the: 
United Siates iumay possibly acquiesce in a. 
renewal of the leuse by which the Alaska Cum- 
mnercial exercises exclusive sovereignty over _- 
the islands of St. Paul and St. George, and 
Bebring and Copper islands, which it rents from 
But wien it comes to an exclusive’ 


‘ dominion over voutanental Alaska PeORle will 





des- zs j 


POET RP OE RA, 


“gags tive us en interesia 


Rife of indulgence. 
mmnother class of society. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Prust in Ged. 


& , brother: do not stumbie, 
; Yecugh thy path be dark -5 wich 
There's a star to guide the he ie; 
Times in Gad, wn do the righ.” 
Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And the ead far out of ight; 
at de bravely, strong or weary, 
eT sa5t in God, and do the right ; 
Perish policy and cuanins, 
Perish al that fears the igtt' 
“Whether Joior, whether winning, 
oo t"Sast da God, used dy tine: sight.” 
Srustim pier, sect or faction, 
Oo Trust-no seuiers in the tight; 
Butie word aud auction 
rat in hac aud ales Lines 2 ae 


ROeUstom, se sauee 6 
: “Trust int 4sayd, cone do tse. 


Rome wih hate: thee, seme dey love ve tees 


rast] ine Sec, ra do Sea righ wa ” 
_Noraien BMacievd. 


“Sermon by William E. Chan- 
nine, DO. DD. 
Channing, vho died in 1842, was one cf 

Ye Srongest lin ers, bravest men and most 

devout Christians New y Mngland tas known. 
Me was called “Lhe aposue of Unitarianism,” 
wei such was bis character that Trinitarians 
“yewere lis wentsre. aes racts fram his writ- 
g sermieay: 

. "Pre signs of ie ane es point to a great ap- 

proachine modification of society, which will 
be founded on and will express the essential 
truth that. the chic! end of the social state is 
‘the elevation of wil iis members as intellivent 
ang moral beings. The present sellish, dis- 

Bocial system musi: Mive way to Christianity. 

Ail possessors of exelusive privileges cling 
bo them as to Jife. 

‘Jama mien 3 but T would accomplish my 
object by clevating the Jow, by raising from 
degrading indincake and brutal ignorance 
dhe Jaboring multitude. If © know what 
Christianity and yphilunthrepy mean, they 

-deach no plainer lesson than this 

~The aciual present evil, the evil of that 
worship of property which stifles all the 
nobler sentiments and makes man property, 
this nobody sees: but appearances of ap- 
preaching convulsions of property, these 
shake une rerves of men who are willing that 
our moral evils should be perpetuated to the 
end of tame provided their treasures be un- 
souched. 

_ “The rich man has ne more right to repose 
then the poor. He is as much bound to labor 
asthe poor. Noman has a right to seek prop- 
erty in order that. he may enjoy, tnay lead a 

may throw al toil on 


- *Fearnestiv desire some change by which the 
omasscs of men may be released from their pres- 
epi unsious drudgery, may cease to be ab- 
sorbed in cares and wils for the body, and 
may so combine labor with a svstem of im- 
provement that they will find in it a help, not 
va decrading burden. 
» “The want-of a neat, orderly home is among 
the ehief evilsof the poor. The poor often 
- fare worse than the uncivilized. The latter 


hast ruder hut, but his habits and tastes lead 
~. pim to live abroad. 


Around himis a bound- 
Jess, unoccupied nature. where he ranges at 
will and gratiiies his passion for liberty. 
“Visiting St. Croix (1551), [have not seen a 
“poor man. Slax ct) aad pauperism do not live 
together. The slaves are fed from a common 
“stuck, work on common ground, have their 
faburs assigned by a superintendent. The 
reuse of slavery are infinite; and yet such 
are the effects of joint lubor and of a common 


stock that the Jarge puprlation of this little | 


island are fed and clothed sufiiciently well 
_ for labor and health. The orphans, the old, 
cand the sick, are as well supported as those 
who labor. 

“No Valid reason, no justification, can be of- 
fered for the present order of things with us, 
for the division of the earth into distinct pos- 


sessions, for the creat inequalities of property 


. which exist, but this, that the improvement 
and happiness of men in gencralare protected 
by thicce: establishineuts. 
“The verv preteciion of property may crush 
omdarge mass of the community—may give the 
Yich « monopoly in land. may take from the 
poor ali means of acticn.”’ 


News and Opinions. 

“the Fresbyterians are holding a series of 
‘Sunday evening Meetings at Cooper instiwute, 
iuiended to bs. popular in character: but a 
weport in the Christian Union intimates that 


such pluiocratic preachers as Dr. John Hall | 


suy Kili the effort. One must get near the 

“peaple to know how to speak to them. 

- A Hebrew Theological seminary is proposed 
. for New York city. One-third of the Jews in 
he country are here. There are 13) congre- 
gations, ihe most of them small and poor. 
Shere are few rabbis, small societies having 
only “deaders.” The rabbis usually have to 
depend upon other vocations for a living. 
- The poorer Jews are strict: and opposed to the 
Yituai and views of their refonued brethren. 
Students who have been sent to Germany 


shave come uuder the influence of the reformed 


ideas. The :anall Hebrew econyrezations are 

) “brotaerhvods,” providins for sickness and 
 @eath. 

Maria MeCanicy, widow of “Jerry,” the ex- 
@onvici, carries on the mission founded by her 
basbaud in West Thirty-second street. An 
pnuiversary hus recently occurred and $3,000 
were viven 3 the work. Fifteen thousand 
anen and womea persiaded from vice iu five 
wears was substantially the report. Many of 
these, perhaps, went iack vo the bad, but some 
keep up a correspondence showing fidelity to 
good resolutions The house is open every 
Bight. 

‘ Be rounion of Christian bodies has been a 
peoouiar theme reeendy breeysht to the front. 
“Bome cf the religious papers ure e emphasizing 
oreo vhich musi prev ent i. inthe Pros- 
e@stant Episcopal church it is fomud necessary 
% ye-vxamine si “avuestelie suceession.” 
Both eoaservative und Uberalmen in the east 
ern diocese; ure frightesed at the extreme 
wiews held Dy churchmen in the west, wrere 
parishes ave deen founded and sustained by 

means from the cast. Dr. Philips Broeks 
preaches aguinst the “succession.” 

Punch thus states the cuse af disestablish- 
ment for Wales: 

Yats was 2 Welshman, Tafy had 2 fanm, 

Tet, ite pay his Uthes, but cpt ‘em in his 
rag 

Wis viear rdoweres Tality*s Cithes, fcr the sake of quiet, 

Waly had re jotcings euding ina riat. 

Phe landlord sent his 2geut wad doubled Taflx's rent, 

Safes now tor Welsh bume ruloand Lisestatliskment, 

The gift of a brass aitar crass to the Charch 
of the Reformation in ibis city has revived 


~ §he ritaniistic oOntruversy. 


The Jocal preachers of the Methodist charch 
Bave presented a pian of city evengelization, 
They complain that. Methodism is doing less 
for “New York and Brovkiyn, where Pbip 
Eanhbary, a local preacher,’ pianted the’chureh 
than was formerly the ease. There are hun 
dreds well imstructed in the Bibie. uauchs in 
: RAT pablec schoois, who caa xpeak uentiy; 
and. are in every way well quaiificcd work — 
who would be of the sfeatess service if org: 
ied into bands o; lay Jaborers. This cae 
woald be acoomplished with a sorall amount of 
Sunds—for these laborers could gladly per- 
form it gratuitously; private houses would be 
opened for prayer and Bible readinzs and ex- 
. bortatéons, falis could be obtained at a smail 
expense, And witen these strangers could i 
fee men apd women in the same walk of life 


? 


‘odists ef Great Britai 


‘prospects. 


j apon the idea cf sailing upon skates. 
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prejudices would give way. Men having 
families to support and only adollar or a 
dolar and a half a day incoine cannot realize 
itas duty to subscribe for the support of u 
pastor whose salary is so much larger than 
tleir own. 

The week of praver has been observed ‘with 
enthusiasm, notwithstanding the fact that 
Dr. Pentecost, just us it was beginning, re- 
warded it us a dead thing and — wrote iis 
obituary. 
~The venerable George Muller of Bristol, 
England, the man who in modern tines re- 


Vived dependence on faith for daily bread, is 
in Japan speaking with the vigor of his early ¥ 


Ingnhood, though he is eighty years of age. 
The ieee ane Calvinistic Meth- 
are talking of a closer 
fellowship and a anemition in their work. 
The saloons must go—of course they must. 
But some excise commissioners must go, tuc, 


fand some polces captains cugul to go— 
[ChrisGan-at-Work. 


A. Scottish clersyman recently prayed that 
“ail thieves, landlords and prblicans might 
be brought to see the errer of their ways 

The Dablin Averress asserts that Archbishop 
Walsh is being boycotted by Cathelies of the 
upper Classes because Le supports the naticnal- 
st. pian of campaign. 

The anrouncement has been made that dur- 
ing the present month a religions histcrical 
drama, entivied “St. Aueustine; er, The Con- 
version of England,” will be performed under 
the auspices of the vicar of Clapham. Scen- 
ery has beer: painted and suitable dresses have 
been prevared for the performers. 


HOW WORKINGMEN ARE SLAVES. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


The Earnings of Labor Above Bare Living | 


Make Up the Landlord’s Rent. 
Frem A. G. Beecher’s “Workingmen’s Dynamite." 
There are many ways “ euslaving men— 
erafiv ways, that aman may never knew or 
dream of. We may toil vears for unknown 
masters and be wholly unconscious of our 
servitude--unconscious even while they are 


j taking from us the fruitof cur labor and 


leaving the wife and children to suffer with 
hunger and cold. Jn fact that which vou call 
poverty is in most cases nothing else than 
slavery. 

Ten years agoa man ad $12,000 which he 
invested in Jand. After parting with a por- 
tion to pay for subsistence and return the 
original $12,000 with interest, the remaining 
land had a value of $45,000. As the people 
living on or nearthis land created the in- 
creased values, they might justly claim this 
fortune. But that course would destroy this 
Christian “business” of “land speculation.” 
and would totallv blight our speculator’s fair 
So the workers, to make money 
getting easy for this drone, let him keep the 
fortune that they themselves have made; and, 
to be still more kind, they make his taxes on 
that fortune as light as possible, and reward 
themselves with heavier taxes for each im- 
provement that their labor produces. 

The people whose labor created this $45,000 
are wronged out of it by the custom which per- 
mits one rich brother to keep it all. But if the 
rise in the valuc of this and all other land 
were taxed out of it year by year, no one at 
all would be wronged: for each would get 
back his portion in receiving his share of that 
eommon geod for which the tax would be ex- 
pended. 

This $45,000 has cost one hundred 
men three hundred day’s work at $1.50 per 
day. In other words, it has taken one hun- 
dred years of other men’s labor to add $45,000 
to the value of this rich brother’s lands, and it 
will take another hundred to buy it: for if 100 
men want it at $10 an acre cash down, every 
man of them must give him $450. But suppose 
that each of these men, while laying up his 
$150, has fed and clothed a family and rented 
a house to live in; if from a whole ten years’ 
toil he has succeeded in laving by $450. he and 
his family have endured no small privation 
and hardship, even though all that time 
biessed with health and steady work. In fact, 
they have, while saving up the $450, had 
merely a scanty subsistence—a subsistence 
like that once furnished to slaves, and nothing 
more. These men, like slaves, then, will have 
given to a master the whole surplus earnings 
of ten years; and for that ten vears these 
hundred workingmen have been this rich man’s 
slaves. 

Now, what has the master done to deserve 
so much sweat of other men’s brows—so much 
wear of other men’s muscles? What right has 
he to put ten years of slave work upon a poor 
man who is toiling for a home—three thou- 
sand weary days in dust and mud, the hot sun, 
the ram, the snow and the winter's. blast! 
Can you tell? Invested his sacred money! 
Yes, and got it all safely back again, princi- 
pal and interest, and a fine living besides ! 
Has he done any work?) Yes, he haus now and 
then ridden over his broad dominions, sicned 
afew contracts and ceeds, filled out a judg- 
ment note, put a mortgage into his strong 
box, depusited some money in the bank—if 
vou cancall that work. No: at most al! the real 
work he has done during the whole ten years 
is not worth to the community a fraction of 
the fine living he himself has already had 
from the land. He has done nothing at ali 
for any one of these hundred men, and no- 
body under God's blue sky can give a good 
reason why he should have the earnings of 
one hundred years of poor men’s toil; “and 
vet he will have that. hundred years and 
much snore. A iwudred — self-supporting 
slaves, all unconscious of their slavery, will 
serve him faithfully for ten long years, not 
because God vave them no strong arms to 
strike for freedom, not because he cave them 
brains tuo poor to Know what [ reedem is and 
how to win it, but only because they and 
other workers have not knowledge, the only 
power that will ever open the workinem an’s 
eyes: and show him how to gain bis freedom 
and how to keep it. “Knowledge is power !” 
Organize! Educate! Agitate! 

Skating with Sails 
Clevelinnd Leader. 


Several yvachtemen ‘and canocists have hit 
They 
have rigged thr ce-cornered canoe sails upon 
light frames, and, holding them ia the proper 


Inanucr, the wind pushes them over the ice at | 


levomutive speed. The sport is exciting in the 
extreme, and when the wiad is stitf but few of 
the skaters dare to let their sails draw full. 


The Pelitician’s Preyer. 


By a d@emocraubiican republocrat. 
Gur Father—whether in heaven cr be! 
We bardly know-— 
Look down (ur up) to where we dwell, 
And whic our supplications swell, 
Thy gifts bestow. 


Give us the counting of the votes 
Elsation day; 
Let pene of our men turn their COL, 
But send die opposic: 
Salt river w: 


Let slirder, miiiice, fear aud fraud, : 
This autunin lam! 

Dat if such tricks should be abroad, 

Expwe our eneniies, O Lond! 
Let ours prevaii. 


I? hase repeaters cheat the polls, 
Their crimes betray! 

Strike terpur to tacir suilty souls! 

But write their uaines on Mer y's rous - 
W le vote our war. 


Give us oy honest Means success 
im afl the fight. 

Bat if, misted by bitter stress, 

Wo suve Lhe state through ct aa) 
Lord, make it right. 


We rmrst, O Putauer, must suececd— 
This ts Liiy cause. 

© heip us in our hour of need 

The peckets of the rich to bleed, 

That we may vindicate our creed, 
Ami Inske thy laes. 


But if the pcople should decide 
Against our case, 

set nuasht of evil me betide; 

Let mie Gnd favor with the peice 
4nd 606 a pinco. 


1s eso acces ames op bees inns i asa pots bch es cemabniameaig 


LABOR. 


¥¢ was rumored last week that Widener and 


Elkins of the Philadelphia Traction company | 


had made arrangements in thai city to bring 
men to New York in ease of a strike on the 
Lroadway read. These men now hold uv con- 
troliing interest in the Broadway company, 
aad their record ts sucl-as to lend probability 


to such a rumor; but the faet that the Phiia- | 


deiphia strect car men erc Knights of Labor 
renders it vayroust te that anv considerable 
number of drivers and conductors eould be 


found there to take the place of strikers in tis ; 


city. . 
The Herald on Sunday bad a special dis- 
Patch from Hone declaring that the propa- 


? 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ganda fide have definitely decided that the | 


statutes of the Knights of Labor of Cunada 
ure in contlict with the poliey ef the Catholic 
ehureh, but that the case is semewhat differ- 
mnt in the United States. The case of ibe iut- 
ter is still under consideraticn. 
says that the chief's of the order jn this cotn- 


j try huve proposed to so modify its cet ey tu- 


tien, in deference to the wishes of the hely 
sev, as to transform the association Inte litt le 
else than 2 mutual aid society. “Reine is ever 
ready,” szys the dispatch, ‘to encourage such 
sucieties and give ‘them a helpiig hand, so 
long asthey hold aloef Jrom politics and do 
uct have in them any erti-reiigious germs.” 
Even as the constituiion now stunds, says the 
dispatch, it is not certain thet the order of 
Knights of Labor will be condemued by the 
propaganda. 


The naticral convertion of bricklayers 2 
Washington, on last Saturday, re-elected 
Andrew Darragh of St. Louis president. 


The international unica of bricklakers and ; 
masons, at its recent session in Washington, 
adupted the followin: 

Resolved, That we, the ©. U.of B. and M., wish it to be 
known threnghout the world that we do net athe 
With way society or organizations geverned by princi- 
ples or views wdvanced by sceiatisis, anacchists, com-~ 
inunisis or any orgunizatica enposed to sustaining tine 
laws of our government, and the flag bearing tae sta 
and stripes is the Mug that should be recognized as the 
stamtini of ali labor organizations. 


1 Newark, N. J. Knights of Labor had a 


rah Mass meeting in the Academy of Music | 


on Friday of last week. Hundreds were 
turned away for want ct room. F. A. Perry 
presided and Mr. Powderly ae a speech, in 
which he took occasion to deny emphatically 
the reports that in ruling the Knighis of 
Labor he has obeyed the dictates uf Rome. 


The “Non-Swearing Knights” is an organiza- 
tion started within the Knights of Labor in 
Chicago to discourage the habit of profauity. 


Mr. Powderly conrplains that the attacks 
upon him on-account of the increase of his 
salary to $5,000 a Veur are unfair. He never 
suggested any increase of salary, and for a 
long time opposed such propositions Wher 
the « order proposed an inerease at Richmond 
he found himself in this dilemma. If he ac- 
cepted the proposal he would be charged with 
taking a large sum from the earnings sef hard 
working people: if he refused he would have 
been charged with dishonesty, and probably 
with accepting compensation from the ene- 
mies of the order. He, therefore, kept 
silent, and no information concerning the 
proposed action of the assembly was giver 
bim. “Had my individuai interests been 
consulted,” he says, “the offer of $100: 
per week, made previous to ihe session at 
Hamilton, would have beer accepted, as the 
proposed labor would have called for but 
eight hours in the twenty-four. Since then 
offers have come to me unsolicited ranging 
from $5,000 to $6,000 a year for my services in 
business pursuits, four of which now stand 
open for my acceptance. The duties of the 
position held in the order require close and ex- 
haustive mental labor, anywhere from twelve 
to eighteen hours a day, and therefore cannot 
be considered 9 sinecure. My purpose to stund 
by the order, regardless of the action of en- 
emies within or Without, cannot be shaken. I 
worked for the organization when the privil- 
leze of doing so was not paid for, and when the 
few individuals now in the order who ure as- 
sailing ne through sinister motives were doing 
their utmost to prevent the success of its 
principles when they were cn the outside. I 
shall continue tou work for the purpuses and 
teachings of the Knights of Labor, pay or no 
pay, until my life's labor ends. The work of 
years must not, shail not, be thrown away to 
gratify enemies of right and justice.” 


The Pittsburg glass manufacturers have de- 
cided to advance the cardtrate for window 
glass five per cent. or more duriug the next 
two weeks. A dispatch says: ‘The workmen 
are interested in the coming raise. By their 
sliding scale they have an jucrease in wages if 
the market attains a certain point, and it the 
advance as outlined takes 
seale will be very ciese to the increase point.” 

The boss painters of Camden, N. J., have 
appointed a coinmittee to confer with the 
journeymen, and eydeaver to have adopted 
last year’s scale of Ww ages and hours. 


The Phiiadelphia boss brewers are losing 
their temper. On Tuesday H. P. Crowell, 
secretary of their association, had warrants 
issued for the arrest of Philip Weber and 
others for malicious Libel, accusing the seere- 
tary of attempting to commit bribery pub- 
lished in the Tugeblatt, Louis Werner, editor 
of the paper, appeared and gave bail, but a 
physician’s certificate showed that Weber was 
too ill to appear. Weber is seeretary of the 
beer workers’ assembly of Knivhts of Labor. 

The strike of upholstery weavers in Phiia- 
delphia that began Dec. J ended lust Satur- 
day. The strikers returned to work an Mon- 
day, agrecing to leave the settlement of the 
differences concer mag wages to urbitration. 


There is a strike at the Southwark foundry 
in Philadelphia, on the ground that the fore- 
man hes been discriminating against the 
Kuichts of Labor. The proprietors deny the 
eharye. = 

The unicn bakers in Philadelphia are trying 
to secure an agreement with employers to 
have aaah night work abolished by 
Feb. 1 


There is a strike at the Cotitinental cai 
oil works at Point Breeze, Philadelphia. 


The Phtiadeiphia carpenters and joiners are 
cousideritg the prepriety of making a de- 
mand fer increased wages, but will net take 
acitou until ibe next meeting. 


At} a meeting of the Philadelphia brewers 
on Monday afterncen a committee r epresent 
ing. ubeiy nen presented the demands of ‘he 
strikers. They were refused; and the strike 
continues, 


The national conventicn ef journeymen 
bakers at Chicago eiected the condemned an- 
archists as bunorary menibers 
protest of a New York deles: ate. Albert 
Curilin, editor of the Arvciter-zeitung, ad- 
‘dressed the convention, and charged the 
responsibility for the Eaymarkei riot ou the 
police. 


The coal miners on tic line of the Sharps- 
ville raitway have reccived an advance of ten 
cents 2 ton as the result of a strike. The other 


mines of the county made a demund for a like 


advance. 


Labor in Germany. 

Under the paternal government in Gee- 
many strauge things occur. During the re- 
eent strike of the book printers in Leipzig the 
government forccd all the book printers 
serving in the army in that region to take 
the piace of the strikers at the employers! 
rates. In Frankfort-on-the-Main the shoe- 
makers suy that the government is ruining 
them by flooding the market with convict- 
=e shoes at starvation prices. 


» despite the. 


; counter, are mueh bet 


‘The dispatch ; 


| 
| 
| 
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- DAUGHTERS oF NECESSITY. 


What it Canis Pec: toImitate the Fashions 
of the Rich. 


! 


| existence of their poorer sisters. 


It should, in these days of rapid enlighten- ! 


ment, be said only with shame that one-half 
the world does not know how the other half 
lives. If society may, for convenience sake, 
be broadly divided into rich and poor without 
taking note of the intermediate states, the 
necessitous portion will be found to be but too 
easily moved by its knowledge to tawdry, ex- 
travagant and injuricus imitation of those po- 
sessed of affluence and abundant ieisure. The 
washervwomen of a reelin know more abcut 
their queen than the queen knows about them, 
and the girls whese lot it is to make buttonholes 
in leather or in linen, to work in factories, to 
set type, to wrep scep, or to stand behind a 
ter informed in regard 
to the children of wealth and fashion than the 
latter are coreerning them. These duughters 
of necessity are far from the music, the lights 
and tne stage; they catch but fleeting zlimpses 
of ibe brilliant show upon it: they hear but 
werd now and then from the actors: but in 
the dark and distant corner where they are 

ntitled to standing recom only-—standing room 
being more literal than figurative for many of 
them in their business in life—they eee 
watch the play, and when the curtain is down 
they turn away to repreduce, amidst the 
meager and monotenous scenory of their ex- 
istence, an they have eaught or cun insiete of 
the tones, the airs, the dress and the pastimes 
that vrevaii in the ranks above them. The 
pepEo ancy is im muel cheaper materials, 

and is performed with much exaggeration to 
still mearer audiences; but the fact remains 
that itis, for a caricature, strikingly like the 
eriginal. 

Those who must not stop working tmless 
they can ajso stop vatiag ‘Took longingly at 
those who 

“Bit in spiendor like thesun, 

Shining, witli nothing wt all to do.” 
and whatever, in ary pause between the 
whirling wheels, the glancing needles, the 
ceaseless round of tci!l, they can catch of simi- 
lar pleasures and similar pastirggs they grasp 
greedily. No one kuows hetter or sees it with 
mere sorrovwtul foreboding than one who has 
lived with them, werked with them year in 


j and year out, and who has, unhappily, known 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


place the wage | 


i glitter and exuberant 


many of thein te set their feet in dangerous 
and downward paths because of this imitative 
instinct that hus so ijittie that is beautiful to 
imitate, and this natural longing for enjoy- 
ment and relaxaiion that cannot so easily find 
what is innocent as what is bad to satisfy it. 
It is not only Dickens’ creation, the dolls’ 


dressmaker, who ‘“amakes the fine ladies try | 


on, and take pains about it too.” Nothing can 
illustrate this assertion more clearly than the 
guts given this Christmas to two forewomen 
known to the writer. One, who is a widow in 
very precarious health, and who has her own 
child and an ailing mother depending upon 
her, was presented with a handsome manicure 
set. That word is not found in Worcester, 
but the thing itself and its uses had found 
their way from the toilet tables of luxurious 
Woinen down to these poor girls, occupied 
their thoughts, influenced them to buy it 
with their hard earned pennies. The other 

gift, toa Woman whose mother does washing 
and i ironing for her livlihood, was a pearl and 
gilt opera glass i ina plush bas. It cannot be 
that they envy such playthings, and that the 
evil stops there. It must needs be that of- 
fenses come, but woe to him by whom the of- 
fense cometh. Look down the long workroom 
of the factory at the row of faces and figures, 
and see in the dress, the gait, the manner of 
of every girland woman there the influence 
of that bigher circle into which they have 
never entered, and may never hope to enter, 
and say if itis forthe better. Lock at their 
cheap shoes with French heels; look at their 
heads with banged and frizzled hair: see the 
ugly excrescences bunched in the back of their 
dresses, und wonder at the contrivances that 
keep their skirts “bouffant;” look at their gilt 
rings, their tinkling bangles, their tin dog col- 
collars; there is evidence but too painful that 
this hulf the world, at least, knows how the 
other half lives, and has béen looking on aud 
taking lessons in folly. If happy women, who 
have nothing to do but dress and deck them- 
selves, were suddenly to go over in a body to 
the Society of Friends it would work the most 
curious transformation in the comfort and ap- 
pearance of every factory girl and shop girl 
in the Jand; but fashion will never, alas! sevu 
Quaker bonnet on her flighty head. fold its 
white handkerchicf across her bosom, nor 
clothe herself in its modest dove color. She 


would ¢o buck to aboriginal paint and feath- | 


ers rather. 


It may be urged that ignorant and inex- 


perienced as these workers are they see only 
the bubbles and the froth, the superficial 
overflow of passing 


i styies and social pleasures, and miss much, 


ij long to these they ini 


1 only to 


surroundings that lead to i 


if not ail, of the carnestness, 
charity and the 


the virtue, the 
refinement. which may be- | 
ate, but with whom 
they so seldom come in contact. This is the 
very point aud purpose of this paper—to 
remonstrate against the injustice done to the 
women of wealtii and leisure by their own 

sarelessness and indifference, and to urge 
them to come down to those who canst 
come up to them, to study them with as keen 
aun interest as they themseives are studied— 
to know how that other half lives. Surely it 
must be counted not the least herdship.of the 
toler’s lut that plodding alone the 
road and looking up for guidance signals not 
neant for them should misd men them, and 
lights kindled and waved by idle hands should 
load them to their ruin. 

Last leap year the papers which publish 
what is called society news gave nauseous ac- 
counls of how te opeuing “roses” and the 
full-blown ‘roses? amused themselves and 


marked the time by giving aleap year ball, It! 


may bave been innocent chough for them, and 


‘ decorous enough, though the inatter is fairly 


open to doubi, Lo take upon themselves for that 
eceasion the part of sallants and ecavaliers, to 
send beuqucts io the-men, to call for thend in 
carriages, to invite them to dance and to 
escort them tio supper; but when. the fete 
was. over, was that all cf it? Truly, no. 
The girls who envy the pretty trifles the 
Reses play with, and who buy them, are 
worse cif only in pocket; but those who read 
of tins bail dismissed it i, Wondered at i it, also 
imitated its immorality’ to the extent. of 
taking a Icuder tone, giving a bolder giance 
and of making a freer speech to the next man 
who addressed them. In the Heht Nterature 
of the day and in recent novels they see thent- 
selves perth: tyed—wheu they are considered 
worth the portrayal—in false positions and in 
impos ssible conclu- 
sions. The poor, beautiful and virtnous beroine’ 
marries a Jord, a duke, or, at the least, a 
rich man, by way of compensation. There is 
nv ether conclusion, A writer who dena Arts 
from the beaten track departs from it 
scourge and humiliate, as,-in the 
“Breadwinners,” Maude Ma <chin is made to 
ask, with unspeakable brazenness, a gentle- 
man toiarry her. Butif such representation 
ot their kind and calling pains and morti- 
fies the more thourhtiul ainony them, they 
ceive no vent to their resentment and ehagrin. 
How is it possible that they should, when they 
areas dumnbas “the voiceless worm on the 
unfrequcuted hui This nota sracicus nor i 
congenial tusk to sbriek warnings: bui for this 
silent half ef woimankind sume one aniust 
speak, must weep and bewail, until the world 
shal listen and ask what is the matter. Since 
the toilers and spinners know so well what 
happens in that wonderful world of pleasure 
and of fashion from which they are excluded, 
and are so fully informed concerning every 
whim and fancy of those among the rich who 


} are. indolent, sclliah, frivelons: amd. 
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handiwork 


ers of the comine generation. 
have eatemsour erapes, shal lot the childre en's- 


that these helpless toilers at labor’s ior we 


Dives’ plea of ignorance as to the manner cf 
Any of tho 
Roses, budding or blown, may enter, in imagi- 


| it is but fair that the latter should not enter [ fower vee 


nation at least, the workroom of a factory , 


wud bring out with her excetlent. matter for 


thought in the coming season of Lent, when ; 


is supposed to bury itself in 
sackeloth und asbes. 
Shop girls nud factory gcirls, like Solemen's 


| lady, rise “whileit is yet dark,” and Ww ithout an 


instant of time to besiow:upon any grace of 


mind or bedy, they dress, snatch a few mouth-) 2 


fuls of hast 
into the sultr dawn 
whatever Sather greets them. 


ily prepared fuod, and turn ons 


* 


to their hevis: but, sefe Iv past the timekeeper, 
they ure ees soners for all the hours of the corn | 
ing day 


or the suiky cole.gt | 
The fear of j Nol 
being “docked” ur ‘Ieeked oué acts asa spur 


» be they of sunshine or storm. No | 


dvcrs vrere ever su like that fatal portal of: 
Dante's as ihe doors of a factory: and if mizhs | 


well be written over each and every one of 
them, ‘Who enter here leave hope behind.” 
the. stes un-driven- machinery: 
unery sea. Let. muy ventle Rose 
hew many nervous headaches, how much 
physical misery. she would unceryvo before 
her -ears should Deceme- accustomed to. the 
wiwful symphony. 
nad pulleys dance upon the walls and the ceii- 
inv; the air isa blur ef imp: upeble dust. one 
fruY and off and foulness. 
sible to hear a: peizhber speak though she 
shout iu the ear, and the ceaseless vilweticns 
thrill every verve in the body until ib seems as 
if the senseless iron had imparte sd diabolic life 
to the beams. the floors, the tables 
every likercf the quivering frame. 
the sume monotonous task, to bear the tremen- 


roars ike -an- 
caleulie, 


3 


The shadows of the wheels: 


It is searcely pos-_ 


anc (Ge 
To sit. at: 


dous strain upon the strength, to live threugh } 


the long hours, to have no change, relief. ur 
exercise for the museles except the automatic 
use of them demeaded by the machinery; to 
think, to brood over real or fancied griefs: to 
uve no hope for che morrow, to take uo inter- 
est in the work for its 
inadequately rewarded when it is dcne—this it 
is to be a factory girl, Human endurance cea 
be put to few harder trials. : 
It is in this overwork, this exaction of more 
than any human body 
init cutht to grant, that the curse and ne 
wickedness Ee. What morality could: 
should be expected from hapless er teas 
whose labors ure so frichtfully disproportion: 
ate ‘to their rewards. When they begin to , 
struggle, to dream, to hope for better things, 


to organize fer it, it is au appalling thou ehs: 


that they have not Jcarned in the hard sc ‘hool 
Wacre they were taurht the lessens of exquis- | 
ite justice, mederation and unscltishness. 

It was once tae business of the writer to do. 
office work ina soap factory.. The discipline 
was rather lax, and the class of girls emplured 
in the building inclined to be insolent, turbu- 
Jent and refractory. These were times when 
the soap did not cool fast enough to be 
Wrapped, as every pound of it had to be, in 
paper, and on these oceasions there was some 
trouble to Keep the peace between young 
women who had all the vim and the volubility | 
of fishwives. But when they had carried 
Soap, ten pounds at a time, froin 7 a. m. until 
6 o’clock p. m., from the cutting table to the 
cooling table, across floors more slippery than 
an icy sidewaik; when they had picked up one 
hundred thousand pounds of it, pound by 
pound, wrapped it in paper, and packed it 
in boxes at the rate of five pounds per minute; 
and when the caustic soda had turned their 
nails orange color, and had eaten holes in 
their finger tips until they bled—that took the 
spirit out of them. They were robust, healthy 
creatures or they could not have done-the 
work; but to see those tired faces filing out 
the factory dooa at night was a sight, so meek 
the labor und the lye had made them. The 
pay was four, four and a half and five dollars 
per week. 
employed the work has its own disadvan- 
tages, and these are known only to those who 
ars initiuted—a suficient plea, it might be 


! thought, for shortening the hours of what. is 


not labor alone, but suffering. 

In Christmas week «a very bright, brave 
young saleswoman at the ribbon counter in 
the largest establishment in this city was taken 
illat her post, and her illness—nervous pros- 
tration, the physician declared—was the direct, 
consequence of her work. It shoudd not be such 
wearing business to measure and handle 
goods so light, even ut Christmas time. when 
the customers 2re four deep at the counters: 
but. looking into her haggard, anxious face it 
was easy to perceive that nature had been 
outraged in some way and had taken speedy 
vengeance. She had stood, she said, at her. 
place from Sa. m. until ld p. om, with a haif 
hour interval for dinner and for supper. 
space witch she and dozens of other sales- 
wemen occupied was a Jong, narrow alley. 
bounded by the show cases and drawers. be- 
hind and the counter in front... “There were 


vith an immortal seul. 


Iu every place where females are. 


own sake, and to be | 
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f tionale harse for this STi 


so many of us, all so hurried, so much passing § 


and repassing, so much reaching and stretch- 
ing, that af ter Thad been jostled and pushed, 
now iu the breast, pow in the back, first: one 
side and then the other, without a minute’s 
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Daors ope» at 6 Pek 


Tre hand wil! page= 


t the lecture. 


rest for so many hours aud so inany days, Tj 


began to fevi as if my time had come and. ai 
last £ drepped.” 

Under 
thine she could have done. 
dollars ver week, and she is 
back agniny says that she likes her. 
which “only fur thas would net be: hard? ! 
Oaly for that, indeed !- Anctiwr ai who 
inakes trimmings cf plash, is expert at her: 
and wouid be eonterted and. sue 
cessful if she “could only keep the fuzz + 
the fluff cut of her nostrils, throat and 
She has already hac, as fur sewers: also. do, 
hemerrheces of the lungs in consequenee af. 
this irritating substance jin them. “Anet 
«irl was peisoned by the dye in the colored 
shirts she made and. Jost her evesirnt. aod 
another contra ; 
and dye in tie coats she sewed upon. The 
pressers) iu> the = stear rauadeees and 
in. factories are wet to. the waist. in 
the. highly. heated air of Lhe Fora 
and are constantly in danger and in: dread of 
erysipelas or pneumonia from cold and frem 
de adly draughts. Models try on” Russian 
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mantles and fur-lined garments in July and | 


August, and shiver in lawn in Dece anber: reared 
January. Little girls who trim out embreider- 
ies ure ent between. the. fingers by the sharp 
strips tll their hands bleed, and litte cash- 

irls fall down in their tracis from Wearibess 
ib: ndas this all is, itis uet the worst that nwust 
be said. The fatal: tendeney in ail such work 
for Woinen is its overwhelming. tendency : to. 
destroy the honie-life. That ts no home whe 
the meal is-ainere nisss, 


nnd the:roof enly | 


covers the bed—it tsa lodzing-house, wird its: 


minst be to the immeasu urable luss-of the Amer- 
ican nation when the- decadence uf its homes 
is looked upon with indifference or ecmpla- 
ceney. - These women, . abused, ‘ dnprisunied 
crushed, but stilt urged -en sw ith hue and cry 
to join the race for bread, are to be the moth- 
If the fathers 


teeth be set on edge? 
It is not. to our honor nor our ‘glory. not 
even to the pocrer considerztion of our g% ah, 


the leagth and breadth of this fair and fay- 
ored. land should ery, in Heine's words: ~ 
The shuttle whirrs, the wheel's in {li ght, 
busdy spin we dav and night. 
Gh, Fatherian rd, thy shroud we spin, 
And weave act bree-foid curse therein. 
We're weaving, we're weaving!” 
7 Ailade iphia, Jan. 1b. 


- The ‘Musesauient Plan. 

Denver News. ; 
“No hoisting works ; not if I know it. You 
can fool away a good deal of good, hard coin 
on hoisting works.” “ How in thunder do you 
rua your mine?” ‘On the assessment pian, 
sir. That’s the latest and most approved 
method. _ When we bare a Soe ee of the 
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